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ENGINEERING APTITUDES 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 


In these days when a student's cumulative record card ordinarily con- 
tains, in addition to his school marks, his scores in various tests, it is surely 
important to him that his counselor should know whether these scores 


mean anything, and if so, what. 


This article and the one which follows are taken from the manuscript 
of a forthcoming volume on Aptitudes and Aptitude Tests prepared for the 


National Occupational Conference. The first part of the b 


ok treats of the 


questions a person brings to his vocational counselor and the procedures 


used in helping him to ascertain his bent, and against this background por- 
trays the nature of aptitude, the principles governing the selection and ad- 


ministration of tests, and the meaning of the measures they yield 


Several 


chapters are then devoted to aptitudes for special fields of employment: 
manual occupations, clerical occupations, business, and the professions. 
Finally, selected tests are described in sufficient detail to facilitate their 


proper use. 


The author is conservative, maintaining that even the best 


tests help a counselor to raise questions more often than to answer them; 


but he does hold—to quote from the introductory chapter 


that the day 


has gone by when a counselor's responsibilities could be fully met with- 
out any reference whatever to the records of a person's behavior in the 
carefully standardized situations called tests.” 


YOUNG man who is considering 
the possibility of a career in one 
of the engineering professions 

may very well take the time to review 
the evidences regarding his aptitudes. 
Among students entering colleges of en- 
gineering, the proportion who fail to com- 
plete their courses of study is notably 
high. About sixty-two per cent of them 
drop by the wayside. Some leave for fi- 
nancial or other extraneous reasons; many, 
because they cannot make the grade, or 
because they discover that their interests 


and abilities fit them better for other pur- 
suits. The standards of scholarship main- 
tained by most engineering faculties 
demand of the students superior endow- 
ment in the way of general mental alert- 
ness or scholastic aptitude. Moreover 
certain subjects in the curriculum place 
a premium on special aptitudes aptitudes 
for learning higher mathematics, aptitudes 
for the physical sciences, aptitudes for 
manipulating ideas of space relations and 
for understanding the construction and 
operation of mechanisms. Ways of as- 


—~ 
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certaining the degree in which a person 
possesses these aptitudes are here to be de- 
scribed. 

II 

But first, what is the engineering pro- 
fession? 

Engineering is at once a science and an 
art: “the science of controlling the forces 
and utilizing the materials of nature fort 
the benefit of man, and the art of organ- 
izing and directing human activities in 
connection therewith.” This is a broad 
field. There are really a dozen engineer- 
ing professions, and within each there are 
many different kinds of work to be done. 
Nevertheless these professions have a 
great deal in common. Basic aptitudes 
characteristic of the majority of civil en- 
gineers are equally desirable in the min- 
ing, mechanical, automotive, aeronautical, 
electrical, metallurgical, and chemical en- 
gineering professions. 

The kinds of work which these engi- 
neers are called upon to do and the courses 
of training which prepare them to under- 
take their professional responsibilities are 
alike in requiring a high order of ability 
to think clearly in quantitative terms. En- 
gineers deal with precise measurements, 
mathematical computations, formulas, 
statistics. They must know the properties 
of materials. The scientific laws and 
principles which explain these properties 
must be studied and understood. Then, 
too, an engineer is expected to exercise 
practical judgment regarding money val- 
ues and display sound sense as to the 
feasibility and worth of whatever he 
undertakes. 

To anyone familiar with the content of 
an engineering curriculum, it is not sur- 
pfising that a young man’s probability 
of success in such a course of study is 
rather closely related to his aptitude for 
higher mathematics. Indeed, a good relia- 
ble measure of his mathematical ability is 
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by all odds the most significant single in- 
dicator of his aptitude for the pursuit of 
engineering studies. Consequently his 
school marks in algebra and geometry 
should be scrutinized, and supplemented 
by his scores in objective tests of achieve- 
ment and of aptitude in mathematics, such 
as the Iowa Placement Tests or those pre- 
pared by the Cooperative Test Service of 
the American Council on Education. The 
score in the mathematical part of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test given annually 
in June by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board is one of the most depend- 
able measures; and so if a youth is really 
in doubt as to his mathematical aptitude, 
he may well be encouraged to invest the 
time and the $10 required to enable his 
counselor to secure the evidence which 
this test yields.’ 

A young man who, though ingenious 
with machines, is likely to find the sled- 
ding hard in his study of analytics, dif- 
ferential and integral calculus, advanced 
mechanics and descriptive geometry, may 
be encouraged to consider a mechanical 
trade, or a course in a technical school 
preparatory to supervisory work in a fac- 
tory, or a more general college training 
with a view to eventual employment in 
selling machinery or in managing an 
enterprise concerned with mechanisms. 
But unless he is endowed with more than 
average aptitude for learning mathe- 
matics, it is fairly certain that he lacks one 
component of aptitude for a professional 
engineering course. 

Ability to perceive the sizes, shapes, and 
relations of objects in space and to think 
quickly and clearly about these relations 
is another distinct asset for a student of 
engineering. He must be able to see how 
the parts of a mechanism fit together, and 
to infer what happens to one part when 


1 Arrangements should be made early in May 
by corresponding with the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board at 431 W. 117th St., New York. 
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another part moves. Many engineers, 
but not all, are facile visualizers. Ill, 
whether excelling in their powers of vi- 
sual imagination or not, must somehow 
learn to read diagrams and prepare blue- 
prints, to make and read topographical 
maps and profiles, to translate two-di- 
mensional sketches into three-dimensional 
models and vice versa. A student's ap- 
titudes for thinking about shapes, sizes, 
and space relations—needed particularly 
in learning drafting, descriptive geometry, 
and mechanics—may be estimated by ref- 
erence to his performance in such tests as 
the Yale Spatial Relations Test, the Min- 
nesota Spatial Relations Test, the Kent- 
Shakow Form Board, Likert and Quasha’s 
revision of the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board, etc. A person who has difficulty 
with such tests as the O'Connor Wiggly 
Block and Pyramid and the Healy Puzzle 
Box is likely to be deficient in some of 
the abilities called for in these distinctly 
engineering subjects. 

The mental ability to deal with spatial 
relations may be viewed as one factor in 
mechanical intelligence, the kind of in- 
telligence which characterizes the activi- 
ties of a person who is ingenious in 
finding what is wrong with a machine, or 
in putting together the parts of a disas- 
sembled mechanism as in the Stenquist 
Assembly Test or the more reliable Min- 
nesota Mechanical Assembly Test. These 
tests, designed to measure ability to un- 
derstand and manipulate more or less 
complicated mechanisms, seem to be some- 
what more useful in predicting ability to 
learn a mechanic’s trade than in estimat- 
ing aptitudes for professional engineer- 
ing. Nevertheless, a below-average score 
in such assembly tests should be construed 
as a contra-indication. 


Ill 
Another type of information indicative 
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of probable success or failure in engineer- 
ing college is furnished by the candidate's 
school grades and achievement test scores 
in physics and chemistry. Marks earned 
in Regents’ or College Board Examina- 
tions should be noted. The Cooperative 
Service Tests and the 
Examinations in these subjects may well 
be given. In the event that a student's 
preparatory work to date has not included 
instruction in these 
Placement Tests of Physics Aptitude and 
Chemistry Aptitude are especially useful. 
Each of these tests is designed to measure 
abilities which are deemed to be indicators 
of aptitude for learning the subject, such 
as the ability to read a sample passage and 
to answer questions about it; the ability 
to utilize information so supplied in solv- 
ing problems which though simple are 
typical of the kind of thinking required; 
and the ability to do arithmetical and 
algebraic computations of a sort frequently 
called for in the routine of such problem 
solving. A more searching examination 
adapted for use in college as well as in 
senior high school is the Stanford Sci- 
entific Aptitude Test developed by Zyve. 
Incidentally, a student’s performance in 
the separate parts of some of these sci- 
ence tests is frequently helpful in identi- 
fying specific remediable weaknesses in 
reading ability, in arithmetical computa- 
tion, and in algebra. 

When appraising a student's aptitudes 
for engineering, evidences of his ability 
in English are of more than passing 
interest. Engineers must be lucid and 
logical in the writing of reports and speci- 
fications, and in the oral presentation of 
their arguments. A good vocabulary and 
a better than average score in English 
usage are distinct assets, although by no 
means as indispensable to a prospective 
engineer as are the aptitudes for mathe- 
matics and science. Cumulative indica- 
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tions of distinctly poor ability in English 
should, however, be construed as warnings 
against the choice of engineering as a 
profession. This is partly because per- 
sons with mediocre talent in the use of 
English seldom have the mental alertness 
or scholastic aptitude required for passing 
the courses in a college of engineering, 
or indeed the more difficult courses in any 
college. 

The closeness with which a young 
man’s interests resemble those of profes- 
sional engineers is best measured by means 
of Strong's Vocational Interest Blank. 
The interests measured by this procedure 
mature rapidly during later adolescence; 
consequently when counseling a boy in 
senior high school, a score of ‘‘B” (mean- 
ing uncertainty as to whether a person’s 
interests do or do not resemble those 
of men in the profession) need not 
be interpreted as a warning. The ques- 
tion remains an open one as to whether 
he will probably like the sorts of things 
engineers like, and will find the work and 
the personal associations of the profession 
congenial. An “A” score in engineering 
interest, or a “B+” score if the youth 
is not yet eighteen years old, indicates 
with considerable certainty that his in- 
terests are similar to those of professional 
engineers. On the other hand, a score 
of “C” indicates that his interests do not 
resemble those of engineers any more 
closely than do those of men in general. 

If any serious doubt exists as to the 
genuineness or depth of the young man’s 
liking for engineering work, he should 
by all means seek an opportunity to get a 
taste of it by working with engineers in 
an office or as a rodman on a construction 
job. Even two weeks’ experience in sur- 
veying and drafting, such as is afforded 
the preparatory school boys who attend 
the Stevens Institute Junior Camp, has 
been sufficient in some instances to con- 


firm a boy’s ambition, and in others to 
convince him that he has been in error. 
mistaking his youthful fondness for me- 
chanical devices for a true interest in en- 
gineering. 
IV 

There is no one type of personality es- 
sential to success in engineering. Granted 
that a somewhat larger proportion of 
engineers than of salesmen or business 
executives are lone workers, meditative, 
retiring, thoughtful, subjective, introvert- 
ed, scholarly, individualistic, preferring 
to work with mechanisms or with books 
and numerical symbols rather than to 
supervise people or to sell commodities 
to them, it does not necessarily follow 
that a person who does not exhibit these 
introvertive traits would do well to avoid 
the study of engineering. Many engi- 
neers are called upon to manage manu- 
facturing or construction enterprises, to 
supervise groups of technicians, to sell 
complicated engineering products. In- 
deed, the most remunerative posts with 
the heaviest responsibilities generally go 
to engineers who not only are technically 
proficient but are also facile in human 
contacts, keen in their appreciation of 
people’s motives, good persuaders, social- 
ly minded, natural leaders of men. 

Considerations of personality are there- 
fore less apt to have weight at the time 
of deciding whether to study engineering 
than when choice of a particular type of 
work within an engineering profession 
is being made. During the course of his 
engineering training, when options of 
specialization are being chosen, it is of 
distinct value to a young man to have a 
well informed understanding of his total 
personality, and of those particular traits 
which are deemed to be most characteris- 
tic of engineers engaged in selling, super- 
vising, and managing, in contrast with 
those who specialize in designing, devel- 
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opment work, and basic research. At 
such a time a counselor is glad to find 
on a man’s cumulative record his scores 
on tests such as Allport’s Ascendance- 
Submission Test, Thurstone’s Personality 
Inventory, and the Word Association 
Test as administered by O'Connor and 
scored to yield a measure of objectivity 
or “group contact.” Such data, while 
not decisive, do serve as helpful points 
of departure in the interview. The same 
may be said of personality ratings made 
by instructors, self-ratings, and behavior 
data that are indicative of marked in- 
dividual differences in aptitudes for mak- 
ing social adjustments and impressing 
people favorabiy. 

During an interview and also during 
the administration of individual perform- 
ance tests, there is opportunity to note 
indications of significant traits of charac- 
ter, temperament, and methods of work. 
Herein lies one of the marked advantages 
of individual testing as contrasted with 
the more economical group method. An 
individually administered examination 
such as the Kent-Shakow Form Board or 
the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test pre- 
sents a standard situation well adapted 
for observing a person’s behavior. The 
experienced examiner, while noting 
whether his subject goes about his task 
in a systematic or a haphazard way, also 
seizes the opportunity to observe any re- 
sponses which yield clues as to his persis- 
tence, his output of energy, and his 
emotional control. Extremes of tempera- 
mental imbalance and nervous instability 
sometimes come to light during the prog- 
ress of a series of performance tests even 
more clearly than they do in an intimate 
and detailed personal interview. 


Vv 
By way of summary: 
A counselor engaged in helping a 
young man to decide whether to under- 
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take a course of training for any of the 
engineering professions brings ‘together 
for appraisal the evidence as to his in- 
terests and ambitions, and as to his apti- 
tudes, particularly his general scholastic 
aptitude and his special aptitudes for 
learning mathematics, for thinking about 
space relations, for understanding mech- 
anisms, and for mastering the physical 
sciences. Superiority of performance in 
those school subjects and in tests known 
to be indicative of these five kinds of apti- 
tude furnishes the evidence of capacity 
to succeed in the study of engineering, 
and when coupled with a liking for en- 
gineering work and the necessary health, 
energy, drive, and constancy of purpose, 
indicates a high probability of success in 
the practice of an engineering profession. 

Low scores in any of these measures of 
aptitude should be construed, not as 
definitely barring from further considera- 
tion the possibility of a career in engi- 
neering, but as warning signals, red flags 
of caution on a road which is still open 
but which is entered at the traveler's own 
risk, after he knows just what the haz- 
ards are. 


Mention has been made of yet an- 
other danger signal—poor ability in En- 
glish. A lack of equipment in the verbal 
tools of thought, revealed by low scores 
in tests of vocabulary and of English 
usage, may signify either insufficient train- 
ing in the clear and precise use of lan- 
guage, or a shortage of verbal intelligence 
without which it is difficult to master 
college subjects. 

A very superior performance in verbal 
intelligence tests and in literary subjects 
may also be regarded with some suspi- 
cion if the person's linguistic talents 
are seen to be definitely more outstand- 
ing than his mathematical and scientific 
abilities. Students whose scores in tests 
of vocabulary and verbal intelligence are 
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even higher than their very good scores 
in mathematical reasoning and scientific 
aptitude are prone to become restive in a 
college of engineering, to drift off into 
more liberal curricula, and eventually to 
choose a career in some profession like 
journalism, law, or teaching. A student 
whose superior verbal and mathematical 
aptitudes are coupled with marked capac- 


Ability is intended to furnish a 

first rough indication of aptitudes 
for acquiring manipulative skills. It re- 
quires some ability to recognize space 
relations, speed of decision and of 
movement, hand and eye coordination, 
muscular control, and at least a minimum 
of visual acuity. It is a paper-and-pencil 
test which can be administered to an indi- 
vidual or to a group in about half an 
hour. 

There are seven sub-tests, each pre- 
ceded by a fore-exercise to familiarize the 
candidate with the tasks expected of him. 
These tasks are: to draw a pencil line as 
fast as possible through a pattern of ir- 
regularly spaced openings without touch- 
ing them (thirty seconds); to put three 
pencil dots in each of a number of circles 
as fast as possible (thirty seconds) ; to put 
a dot in each of many smaller circles 
(thirty seconds) ; to copy patterns each of 
which consists of four connected straight 
lines (two and a half minutes); to iden- 
tify the locations of dots in squares by 
reference to the corresponding positions 
of letters in a larger square (two min- 
utes); to count the blocks which touch 
certain blocks in each of several pictured 
piles (two and a half minutes); and to 


T MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical 
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MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability 


WALTER V. BINGHAM 


ity for spatial thinking and a flair for 
artistic design, not infrequently abandons 
engineering to prepare for a career in 
architecture. 

Here, as in all good counseling, the 
prime consideration is given, not to the 
separate measures of aptitude, but to the 
total pattern of the personality which 
these measures help to define. 


follow with the eye, one after another, 
each of several numbered lines drawn ir- 
regularly through a maze-like pattern, and 
to identify by means of the appropriate 
number the end of each line (two and a 
half minutes). 

These sub-tests, administered and 
scored as directed in the pamphlet of in- 
structions which accompanies each packet 
of blanks, yield scores with maximum 
possible values as follows: 


Tapping 70 
33 
Copying 80 
30 
40 


The total score is the sum of the sub- 
scores divided by three. 

The total score was found to corre- 
spond only very roughly to teachers’ rat- 
ings of mechanical ability; but with better 
criteria of ability, as when pupils were 
required to do some mechanical work and 
this work was then carefully rated by 
judges who did not know the identity of 
the pupils, the correlation between test 
scores and ratings was much higher (.81). 

Norms for each age from 10 to 20 
years, as given in the pamphlet of instruc- 
tions, are reproduced in Table I. 
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TABLE I 


AGE Norms 


Showing the Raw Scores Corresponding to Three Points on a Standard Scale. 
Different Age Groups in a Large School Population. 


Standard 
Scores Age 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


6.0 High (+10) 34 46 55 61 66 71 75 79 81 83 84 


5.0 Average 26 37 44 49 53 57 60 63 65 67 68 


4.0 Low (— 10) 18 28 33 37 40 43 45 47 49 51 52 


Counselors are, however, less likely to lent fore-exercises provided, are more 
be interested in the total score than in the likely to be only partly understood in 
separate scores a person makes on each of some sub-tests, such as Copying, than in 
the sub-tests. The total score masks strik- others. Certain of the sub-tests have 
ing individual differences in the more found a place in other batteries, for in- 
strictly motor activities of the Tracing, stance in Viteles’ tests for the Selection of 
Tapping, and Dotting tests, in the abil- Sub-station Operators. 
ities required by the sub-tests in which To facilitate inspection of a person's 
visual perception of space relations is sub-scores, a scale and table of norms is 
more obviously a factor, and in such gen- given in Table II. The data for this table 
eral intelligence as is needed to grasp the -—the scores made by 124 apprentice tool- 
instructions which, in spite of the excel- makers, from 16 to 22 years old, in the 


TABLE Ii 


NorMs 


Showing Distribution of Total Scores and Scores on Sub-Tests Based on Performance 
of 124 Toolmaker Apprentices. 


Sub-Tests 
Standard Letter Total 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Scale Grades Score Tracing Tapping Dotting Copying Location Blocks Pursuit 
7.5 89 59 $2 28 72 39 26 38 
A+ 
7.0 83 55 49 26 65 37 24 34 
6.5 78 51 46 24 58 34 22 31 


51 


47 22 


72 


6.0 


67 43 40 20 44 25 16 24 


5.5 


37 


61 18 
56 
50 
45 


39 23 25 10 13 3 1 6 


39 
35 34 16 30 17 10 16 
31 31 14 23 12 7 13 


5.0 
45 
4.0 


3.5 27 28 12 16 7 4 9 


3.0 


34 19 22 ~ 12 1 0 2 


Each point on the Standard Scale represents the beginning of an interval on that 
scale, and the raw scores in the table correspond to these points on the standard scale 


2.5 
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employ of the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company—were supplied by Millicent 
Pond. 

The Standard Error of Measurement of 
a person's total score is not more than 
one-third of a unit on the Standard Scale 
—about 5 points. In other words, in 68 
per cent of the cases a person's true score 
will vary from his obtained score by not 
more than plus or minus 5 points. The 
sub-tests are less reliable, and a person’s 
score in one of these may have a Standard 
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MacQuarrie aimed to prepare a test 
which would not measure intelligence 
and found only negligibly low correla. 
tions (not exceeding .20) between his 
test scores and performances in intellj- 
gence tests. Others have since found 
somewhat higher correlations with intelli 
gence. Pond, for example, has obtained 
for 83 of the Scovill toolmaker appren- 
tices their scores in the Otis Higher Ex- 
amination and in several other verbal and 
non-verbal tests. The correlations among 


following: — 


TABLE III 
CORRELATION TABLE 


Showing the inter-relationships between the scores made by 83 toolmaker apprentices on the 


(1) The Scovill Apprentice Scale, a weighted combination of five non-verbal tests in the 
Scovill battery, somewhat similar to Army Beta, plus accuracy in one test, and age. 
(2) F-Score, a simple average of four verbal and three non-verbal tests in the Scovill battery 


(3) Otis Higher Examination, Form A. 
(4) Kent-Shakow Form Board. 


(5) O'Connor Wiggly Block, average for three trials. 


(6) MacQuarrie Test for Mechanical Ability. 


(7) Schooling: years completed prior to hiring. 


Appr. Scale F-Score Otis Kent O’Connor MacQuarrie Sch. 
1. Appr. Scale .629 404 .219 .176 .293 
2. F-Score 629 .793 .290 333 .507 635 
3. Otis 404 .793 —_— .157 .270 381 
4. Kent .219 .290 .157 _— 501 431 .039 
5. O'Connor .176 333 .270 501 — 336 .050 
6. MacQuarrie .293 507 381 431 336 — 291 
7. Schooling 635 039 .050 291 —— 


P. E. ranges from .06 when F = .039 to .03 when r = 793 


Error of Measurement of as much as half 
a unit on the Standard Scale. 

It will be noted that the average total 
score made by this group of carefully se- 
lected learners corresponds closely to the 
MacQuarrie average for age sixteen, but 
that the apprentices made relatively fewer 
low or high scores than the school popula- 
tion on which MacQuarrie’s norms were 
based. Since the toolmaker apprentice 


group is more homogeneous, it need not 
surprise a counselor to find individuals 
whose scores on some of the sub-tests are 
quite beyond the upper or lower limits 
shown in this table. 


these tests are so interesting that they are 
reported in full. 

From Table III it will be seen that the 
MacQuarrie test correlates .291 with years 
of schooling, .293 with the Scovill Ap- 
prentice Scale, .336 with the O'Connor 
Wiggly Block, .381 with the Otis Higher 
Examination, .431 with the Kent-Shakow 
Form Board, and .507 with the Scovill 
F-Score. There are factors in common be- 
tween the abilities measured by this test 
and those demanded by tests of both ver- 
bal and practical intelligence, and by tests 
like the Kent and the O'Connor in which 
quick, accurate perception of relations of 
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space and form, as well as some facility 
in manual manipulation, are called for. 

It should be apparent that the Mac- 
Quarrie test provides only a rough indi- 
cation of the degree to which a person has 
some of the aptitudes desired in mechani- 
cal or manual occupations. Before a coun- 
selor would venture to suggest that a per- 
son's plans should be changed because he 
has made a high or a low score on this 
test, confirmatory evidence from other 
sources would be needed. The counselor 
will, however, wish to examine the scores 
on the sub-tests, and also the frequency 
and nature of the errors in Tracing, Dot- 
ting, Copying, Location, and Blocks, for 
indications of possible abilities or dis- 
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abilities which it would be desirable to 
measure more accurately or otherwise to 
inquire into as opportunity offers. 


Distributor 
Research Service Company, 4259 S. Van 
Buren Place, Los Angeles, California. Price 
$1.50 a package, containing 25 copies of the 
test, directions, scoring key and age norms. 
Tryout set (5 copies, with directions), 50 
cents. 
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To picture to ourselves something of the wider life that world unity 


would open to men is a very attractive 
with a stronger pulse, it will breathe a 


— Life will certainly go 
eeper breath. The vast 


elimination of drudgery from human life through the creation of a new race 


of slaves, the machines, 


and the disappearance of war and the 


smoothing out of endless restraints and contentions by juster social and 
economic arrangements, will lift the burden of toilsome work and routine 
work, that has been the price of human security since the dawn of the 


first civilizations, from the shoulders of our children. 


Which does not 


mean that they will cease to work, but that they will cease to do irksome 
work under pressure, and will work freely, planning, making, creating, 


according to their gifts and instincts. 


They will fight nature no longer as 


dull conscripts of the pick and plough, but for a splendid conquest.— 
H. G. WELLs in The b 


utline of History. 
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A Report of the Midwestern Regional Conference 
RAYMOND G. FULLER 
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OF GUIDANCE 


ONFERENCES ate affected both by 
‘& heredity and by environment. The 
fourth in the series of regional 
conferences on vocational guidance spon- 
sored by NOC showed the influence of its 
predecessors, likewise that of its physical 
setting and of current events in the eco- 
nomic and political world. It had, more- 
over, its own individual character—its 
personality traits. Comparisons are reput- 
edly odious, though we believe they have 
their uses in the methodology of science. 
Among the four regional conferences— 
the Northeastern at Camp Stevens, John- 
sonburg, N. J.; the Western, at Interna- 
tional House, Berkeley, California; the 
Southern, at the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill; and the Midwest- 
ern, at Estes Park, Colorado—it would be 
easy to discover many likenesses and many 
differences. But it would not be so easy, 
in the last analysis, to say which was the 
best or the most successful. Accordingly, 
we shall try to escape this difficulty by 
quoting, with charitable anonymity, the 
punnish but unpunished remark of a four- 
time veteran of these feasts of reason who 
declared that the series had reached its 
highest level at Estes Park—eight thou- 
sand feet above sea level. 

The grounds for this remark were the 
camp grounds of an organization known 
as the Estes Park Conference. They oc- 
cupy a high, spacious valley surrounded 
by Rocky Mountains. Here, in a sum- 
mer settlement of comfortable cabins, 
equipped with all the facilities for eating, 
sleeping, playing, and conferring, the 


Midwestern Regional Conference on Vo- 
cational Guidance and Education was held 
during the full—the very full—week of 
August 26-31 inclusive, under the aus- 
pices as aforesaid of NOC, which is short 
for the National Occupational Confer- 
ence. From many states they came, mostly 
by way of Denver, the school teachers and 
counselors, the college professors and 
presidents, the personnel officers of insti- 
tutions both of learning and of earning, 
whose names comprised the roster of the 
meeting—along with those of deans and 
psychologists and principals and _libra- 
rians and organization secretaries, to say 
nothing of members of the NOC staff 
and, last but not least, the chairman of its 
executive committee. 

There were not so many people, how- 
ever, as this lyrical list might lead the 
reader to suppose; for it was a selected 
group, numbering seventy-five or so, a 
sufficient host in themselves for confer- 
ence purposes. In an atmosphere con- 
ducive to clarity and perspectivity of 
thought, they looked unto the hills 
whence in ages past have come help and 
inspiration to seers and prophets. They 
worked in the mornings and the evenings, 
following old trails of guidance theory 
and practice to new points of vantage and 
farther-reaching horizons; blazing new 
trails toward familiar objectives and des- 
tinations; laboring cooperatively to plot a 
sort of topographical map of vocational 
guidance and occupational adjustment, 
marked here and there with arrows point- 
ing the way—trail-marks for guidance. 
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The afternoons were free for recreation. 
The tennis courts and the mountains ex- 
tended their rival invitations. All work 
and no play might have made Jack or 
jill a less efficient conferee. 


Conference Procedures 

The modus conferendi was similar to 
that adopted at Johnsonburg and the in- 
tervening convocations. Speeches were 
taboo, but “presentations” were permitted 
—were arranged, in fact. For example, 
the plans of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration were presented by Richard R. 
Brown, the Colorado State Director of the 
NYA. At another session Ben D. Wood, 
Director of the Cooperative Test Service 
of the American Council on Education, 
presented the case for the cumulative 
record as an aid to educational and voca- 
tional guidance. The mornings, except 
on Wednesday and Saturday, were given 
over to discussions in small groups— 
“horizontal groups” on Monday and Fri- 
day, “vertical groups” on Tuesday and 
Thursday. The conference membership 
divided itself into horizontal groups on 
the basis of professional connection, to 
discuss and formulate the problems of 
“secondary school counselors and deans,” 
“administrators in city school systems,” 
“college personnel officers,” “‘college 
teachers of training courses in guidance,” 
and “officers of state education depart- 
ments.” The division into vertical groups 
was made on a functional basis, as fol- 
lows: “Assembling occupational informa- 
tion,” “teaching courses in occupational 
information,” ‘“‘professional and voca- 
tional education,” “analysing individual 
abilities,” “counseling,” and “placement.” 
Each member of the conference took part 
in the deliberations of both a horizontal 
and a vertical group. 

All of the groups, at their Monday and 
Tuesday meetings, drew up brief state- 
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ments—at once descriptive and analytical 
—of the vital and urgent problems in 
their particular fields. These reports were 
mimeographed and distributed to the en- 
tire conference membership. The same 
procedure was followed on Thursday and 
Friday, with the important difference that 
this time the reports expressed, as con- 
cisely as before, the conclusions which 
each group had reached in matters of 
fundamental principle and policy with re- 
spect to the problems which it had already 
formulated. These conclusions, in the 
form of recommendations, were consid- 
ered and voted upon in plenary session on 
Saturday morning—after which, adjourn- 
ment and good-bye. 

There were half a dozen general ses- 
sions in the course of the weck, held eve- 
nings and Wednesday morning. The 
panel method of discussion was employed. 
The topic under consideration was first 
set upon avidly by the small panel group 
in the front of the room, and after an 
hour or so of turning it over and inside 
out and tossing it back and forth, the au- 
dience was invited to join the argument— 
and the audience needed no second invita- 
tion. Into these discussions of more or 
less general subjects, the thinking of the 
horizontal and vertical groups often pro- 
jected itself; and there was circular re- 
sponse, too, back to the group meetings. 
To report any of the general sessions in 
full or at all adequately would require a 
whole article. Enough was said in total 
sum to make a book, and a good one, but 
after all, the primary function of these 
discussions was not that of being reported 
but of drawing upon and contributing to 
the collective resources of experience and 
thought among those present. In like 
manner, the purposes of the conference 
as a whole were largely fulfilled on the 
spot, and its most valuable results were 
taken away in the minds of the conferees 
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themselves. Hence, except for the voting 
on recommendations at the final session, 
we shall attempt only a very general ac- 
count of the proceedings—and besides, if 
we must confess it, the reporter's long- 
hand notes have become, with the passage 
of time, a bit difficult to decipher and 
interpret. 


Seminars on Tests 

Two sessions on tests and testing were 
arranged by E. G. Williamson. These 
were in the nature of seminars on techni- 
cal phases of testing and the use of tests 
in counseling. What happened at these 
meetings is told by Dr. Williamson in the 
following memorandum: 

“E. K. Strong presided at the first 
seminar and gave the origin and historical 
development of his two vocational in- 
terest tests. Of particular usefulness to 
counselors was the discussion of these 
tests as a means of differentiating among 
criterion groups of successful adults. Dr. 
Strong is developing a theory that persons 
in lower-level occupations do not have 
differentiating interests as do adult men in 
the professions. Possibly there are levels 
of occupational interests which correspond 
roughly to the levels of the occupational 
intelligence hierarchy. The exception to 
this comparison is found in the relatively 
undifferentiated interests of the lower 
levels of semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers. A further interest theory has to do 
with the varied and broad interests of 
prominent adult leaders. Possibly busi- 
ness leaders are characterized by a large 
number of ‘A’ ratings in many and varied 
keys on the Strong test for men. Whether 
these same results will be found for 
women has not yet been determined at 
the present time because of the newness 
of that scale. 

“Most of the discussions centered 
around the question of how counselors 
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may use these two tests in suggesting to 
students possible occupations in which 
they will find satisfaction and success. It 
is probable that some students will have 
more than one vocational outlet of in- 
terests, while others will have extremely 
limited outlets. The latter group would 
appear to lack one of the important 
qualifications for success and satisfaction. 
Whether genuine vocational interest can 
be developed in such cases is question- 
able; at least no educative tec hnique for 
handling such students is known at the 
present time. 

“The second session on tests and test- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of the 
validation of mechanical ability, art judg- 
ment, clerical aptitude, dexterity, and 
achievement tests. Through the courtesy 
of the Stanford University Press, the Co- 
operative Test Service, and the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau, copies of fifty or 
more tests were available for each mem- 
ber of the seminar. 

“The discussions of this second session 
centered around the clinical use of tests 
as contrasted with research analyses. The 
point was made that, in spite of the dif- 
ficulty of getting a satisfactory criterion 
of success, tests having a low coefficient 
of validity may still have clinical useful- 
ness in the counseling of individual stu- 
dents. Comparison was made of the 
validity of tests as diagnostic instruments 
as compared with the validity of the 
physician’s diagnostic tools. The compari- 
son was not unfavorable to the tests. The 
case-history form and the cumulative 
record were also discussed as diagnostic 
tools or tests. Throughout the discussion, 
tests were described as short samples of 
students’ possibilities for educational and 
vocational adjustments.” 

A number of conferees were tested, 
a la Strong, for vocational interests. Dr. 
Strong himself did the scoring, and re- 


ported the results confidentially to the 
beneficiaries. 


Gangway for Youth 

At the time of the Midwestern Confer- 
ence, the undertaking of the National 
Youth Administration was just getting 
under way, and as the members gathered 
at Estes Park the question of NYA plans 
and policies took prominence at once as a 
lively topic of campus conversation. Pro- 
vision had been made in the conference 
program for its discussion on Wednesday 
morning, and the Youth Administration 
at Washington had been asked to send a 
representative; but so great an interest 
was shown by the whole company that 
extra time was gladly allotted and the 
scheduled program rearranged accord- 
ingly. On Tuesday evening, therefore, a 
general session was devoted to the NYA 
and its projected activities. Wilford M. 
Aikin was chairman of this panel, which 
also included Morris S. Viteles, DeWitt 
S. Morgan, C. S. Marsh, and William F. 
Patterson. The guests of the evening 
were the NYA _ representatives, Mr. 
Brown, who had been appointed State 
Director for Colorado, and Donald Mc- 
Nassor, Assistant State Director. 

Mr. Brown had lately returned from 
Washington, where the State Directors 
had met with the officials of the Wash- 
ington headquarters organization and had 
been addressed at parting by the President 
and Mrs. Roosevelt. He described in con- 
siderable detail the aims, and insofar as 
they had then been developed, the plans 
of action of the NYA. While pointing 
out that the program was frankly con- 
ceived and set up as an emergency mea- 
sure for assisting unemployed or needy 
young persons 16 to 25 years of age, he 
voiced the hope of its sponsors that its 
educational, vocational, and recreational 
features would yield constructive values 
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far beyond its immediate results as a re. 
lief measure. Mr. Brown recognized that 
the project had many limitations and 
shortcomings as a comprehensive nationa| 
youth program, cautioning his hearers not 
to expect too much of it, and quoted 
President Roosevelt's words to the effect 
that out of the year’s experience of the 
NYA might develop something better 
and broader as the basis of a permanent 
program. This, in other words, was an 
experiment as well as a program. 

In the panel discussion the chief criti- 
cism made of the NYA related to its char- 
acter as an emergency relief measure, 
established under the direction and con- 
trol of a special emergency instrumentality 
rather than under the aegis of a perma- 
nent agency of government—such as, 
particularly, the U. S. Office of Education. 
Mr. Brown countered with the observa- 
tion that, whatever program for youth 
might be desirable, the NYA was what we 
actually had, and that it would be the part 
of wisdom to help it make good, lending 
counsel along with cooperation, and learn- 
ing from its failures and successes. Gen- 
eral Robert I. Rees, speaking from the 
floor, expressed cordial sympathy with this 
point of view. 

Attention was called by Mr. Brown 
to the fact that the National Youth 
Administration was definitely counting on 
the cooperation and aid of other agencies, 
both public and private, in carrying out 
the program. More than half of the 
$50,000,000 set aside for the use of the 
NYA had been allocated to the purposes 
of student aid in schools and colleges; the 
larger part of the remainder was needed 
for financing work-relief projects and 
other parts of the program; consequently, 
administrative and overhead expenses 
were to be cut to a minimum. The NYA 
would work not only through the FERA 
and the WPA, but also through the 
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schools and various community agencies 
and institutions. It was not intended to 
establish new agencies and institutions, 
but to utilize and coordinate those already 
in operation, making the most of existing 
facilities and services. Mr. Brown further 
emphasized the variety of problems pre- 
sented by the group of young people to 
be served—some of whom are students 
from families on relief and others of 
whom are married couples with or with- 
out children. Some of them have never 
had jobs, others have had jobs but are 
now unemployed. 


NYA Objectives 

It is unnecessary here to go further into 
the details of Mr. Brown’s excellent pre- 
sentation, which was received with 
marked evidences of approbation, partly 
due to his own sincerity and candor—for 
some skepticism persisted as to the ade- 
quacy of the NYA conception and set-up, 
even as an emergency stopgap. A news 
account of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration appearing in the October issue of 
this magazine contained most of the facts 
which were brought out at Estes Park. 
But since that article was written, the 
National Youth Administration has re- 
vised, slightly but significantly, its origi- 
nal statement of objectives. According to 
the new “Information Primer’’ the major 
objectives of the NYA are: 


1. To provide part-time employment on 
WPA projects for young people between the 
ages of 16 and 25, from relief families. 

2. To stimulate the development of so- 
cially desirable projects and enterprises de- 
signed to benefit youth generally. 

3. To provide funds for the part-time em- 
ployment of needy college and graduate stu- 
dents. 

4. To provide funds for the part-time em- 
of needy school students chiefly 
rom relief families. 

5. To encourage job counseling, training, 
and placement services for young people. 
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6. To encourage the extension of construc- 
tive educational and job-qualifying leisure 
time activities. 

We may also note that since the date 
of our going to press for October, the 
NYA has encountered considerable diffi- 
culty in finding work projects on which 
youth could be employed, especially proj- 
ects which will not conflict with adult re- 
employment. The tendency, we under- 
stand, has been toward direct relief in 
place of work relief, but how far that 
tendency has gone we are unable as yet to 
report. This has affected, also, the pro- 
gram of student aid, which called for use- 
ful work as a guid pro money assistance. 

Returning to Estes Park, the discussion 
of NYA plans and policies continued at 
several sessions during the week. A com- 
mittee was appointed (with Fred C. Smith 
as chairman) to prepare a statement setting 
forth the general attitude of the confer- 
ence membership toward the NYA pro- 
gtam, and its report was adopted at the 
concluding session. This report—a dec- 
laration of attitude rather than a formal 
resolution—was printed in the November 
Occupations. If the aforesaid skepticism 
was mildly reflected therein, it may be 
said that the spirit of cooperation was 
strongly manifest. The conference, in 
short, wished the NYA well, and more 
than well, and desired to contribute 
through support of its efforts to an even- 
tual solution of the youth problem— 
which, of course, is not one but many 
problems—and to place that solution on 
“a sound educational and sociological 
basis.” Incidentally, we may add that in 
the November issue of Occupations ap- 
peared an announcement of the study 
undertaken by the American Youth Com- 
mission of the American Council on 
Education; while, coming back to the 
NYA, the present number contains an 
article by Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of 
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Guidance and Placement of the NYA, on 
the guidance features of the Youth Ad- 
ministration program. 


Guidance Abroad 

Arthur J. Jones presided over a morn- 
ing session devoted to ‘‘national programs 
of guidance in the United States and in 
foreign countries,” announcing that the 
programs in foreign countries would be 
described first and briefly, after which 
there would be further discussion of the 
NYA—and there was. Franklin J. Kel- 
ler, Director of the National Occupational 
Conference, recently returned from sev- 
eral months in Europe, based his talk on 
a specially prepared syllabus which was 
distributed at the meeting and which be- 
gan with a definition: “Occupational ad- 
justment is assumed to embrace all phases 
of vocational guidance, vocational educa- 
tion, and social welfare activities leading 
up to and maintaining a remunerative oc- 
cupation which brings happiness to both 
the individual worker and the other indi- 
viduals among whom we must live.” 

He emphasized the fact that ‘“‘occupa- 
tional adjustment is interwoven with 
political and social philosophies, circum- 
stanced by economics, circumscribed by 
tradition, and circumvented by politicians.” 
General aims in European countries are 
much like those in the United States, but 
specific aims often differ and administra- 
tive measures vary. Full appreciation of 
both aims and measures involves a careful 
comparison with American institutions in 
the light of different conditions. Particu- 
lar emphases and special methodologies 
were indicated by Dr. Keller in his over- 
view of the European guidance scene— 
psychotechnics in Germany, placement 
and training through the Juvenile Em- 
ployment Exchanges and Junior Instruc- 
tion Centres of Great Britain, the French 
system of industrial selection and La Taxe 


d’ Apprentissage (the latter a clever de. 
vice for making the employer support a 
public activity which increases his profits) 
And so on, with excursions to Belgium, 
Holland, Switzerland, and Russia. He 
noted, in the British approach to the gui- 
dance problem, a disposition to deal com- 
prehensively with the totality of youth and 
of youth problems, rather than to attack 
any one specific phase of the problem or 
serve any particular group among the 
youthful population. In Germany, espe- 
cially, there was manifest a feeling that 
competent people are needed to do the 
guidance work. Everywhere he found a 
conviction that the guidance job is not 
adequately done unless it includes, in it- 
self, the objective of occupational adjust- 
ment. Dr. Keller is writing a book about 
it, with the aid and abettance of Dr. Vite- 
les, Associate Professor of Industrial Psy- 
chology at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Dr. Viteles, fresh from his year in So- 
viet Russia as a Fellow of the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council, told us about voca- 
tional guidance in that still controversial 
country. At the outset of his talk, which 
was interrupted and followed by numer- 
ous questions, he made it clear that voca- 
tional guidance in Russia functions in a 
social and economic setting vastly differ- 
ent from that with which most of us, as 
denizens of the U. S. A., are familiar— 
indeed, in a different atmosphere or cli- 
mate of social and economic ideas. This 
background was—and is—essential to any 
true interpretation and understanding of 
the descriptive facts which he presented, 
and the Estes Park reporter will not at- 
tempt to reproduce it here. An accurate 
transcript of the question-and-answer pro- 
ceedings at this juncture would be neces- 
sary in order to avoid error of fact or sig- 
nificance, and that, unfortunately, we do 
not possess. Besides, we haven't the 
space; and anyway, it would be a work of 
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supererogation to tell a story which Dr. 
Viteles himself will tell, much more ade- 
quately, in a chapter of the forthcoming 
Keller-Viteles book on guidance in for- 
eign countries. 


Soviet Selection 

Suffice it, therefore, merely to mention 
a few general impressions gathered, not 
in Russia, but at Estes Park. We take it 
that the selective process of the Russian 
educational system is controlled in accord- 
ance with national plan and communistic 
policy, although the sifting apparatus is 
chiefly in evidence in the larger cities. The 
first critical period in a child’s scholas- 
tic history occurs in what we should call 
the seventh grade, when he is fourteen 
years of age or thereabouts, and when 
he is sent to the local vocational guidance 
bureau (whatever be the correct name for 
it) to undergo a variety of medical and 
psychological examinations. The results 
of these examinations, together with a rec- 
ord consisting of personal, familial, and 
scholastic data, are duly considered by a 
commission of preliminary review, to 
which the child has previously submitted 
an essay on the occupation he would like 
to follow, and why. The said commission 
comprises counselor, physician, and home- 
room teacher. (Something was said about 
a paidologist, who figures somehow, 
somewhere, in the proceedings.)' The 
preliminary commission talks the matter 
over with the child himself. Later the 
case is brought before a final commission, 
including a representative of the school, 
another of the parents’ association, and a 
third of the communistic youth organiza- 
tion, in addition to the members of the 
preliminary commission; and the child is 
expected to be accompanied to the hear- 
ing by one or both parents. This com- 


*The proof-reader remarks on this strange word, 
“paidologist.” But G. Stanley Hall used “paidology 
commonly at Clark University, and discussed it in his 


autobiography. ‘“Paidology’—the science of childhood. 
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mission may recommend that the child 
continue with academic or general train- 
ing, at least to the end of the ten-year 
school; or that he now, at the end of the 
seven-year school, enter a factory where 
he will attend the factory trade school; or 
that he go into one of the lower technical 
schools. There is nothing compulsory 
about the recommendation, except that no 
child is admitted to a factory trade school 
unless the final 
mends. In the tenth year of the regular 
school a somewhat similar procedure, 
perhaps not quite so elaborate, is adopted 
for further determination of educational 
and occupational futures. This determi- 
nation, as implied, is largely negative in 
character and method. 

For the accuracy of the foregoing par- 
ticulars (a few out of many that might 
be offered) the reporter would not like to 
be held strictly accountable. He would 
emulate the rope-skipping vaudevillian 
who, after half a dozen skips, suddenly 
desisted and announced to the audience: 
“Well, you get the idea.” In this case 
the general idea is that of a system of pro- 
fessional consultation built around the 
three principal types of school in Soviet 
Russia and intended to serve not only the 
purposes of individual guidance but the 
occupational needs of a society striving to 
be communistic. How it works out in 
practice and result we shall leave for Dr. 
Viteles’ critique, in the book before men- 
tioned. We understand that the sieve 
provided by the special prox edures which 
we have indicated is a somewhat coarse 
one, inasmuch as occupational abilities 
and aptitudes are not finely differentiated. 
The selective process goes little farther, 
if we are not mistaken, than the broad 
distinction between manual and intellec- 
tual workers. A considerable amount of 
research in the field of interests and mo- 
tivations is going on, and the psychol- 
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Ogists are concerning themselves more 
and more with the validation of tests. 
Tryout experiences, it might be added to 
these brief notes, are a part of the curric- 
ulum in the seventh year of all Russian 
schools. Moreover, what unemployment 
there is in Russia is not due to lack of 
work opportunities. There is plenty of 
work for everybody, and all youth are 
either in school or at work. 


Economics for Counselors 

The discussion of ‘economics and voca- 
tional guidance” revealed as many diver- 
gencies of viewpoint and opinion as if the 
subject had been religion. Economics is 
so ramifying—and controversial! Even 
“economic laws,” as they are called, are 
apparently open to question, bearing little 
resemblance in this respect to those im- 
mutable laws of the Medes and Persians 
of which we learned in Sunday School. 
Or perhaps it is only that they are elusive, 
rather than illusive. It is probably no il- 
lusion, however, that a “reign of law” 
does exist in the economic world, as in 
the physical world; but the complex mul- 
tiplicity of economic phenomena is by no 
means easy to reduce to complete and 
simple order. 

Newtonian physics, once widely ac- 
cepted im toto and indeed, to a large 
extent, still sufficiently valid for prac- 
tical purposes, has been revised con- 
siderably of late years; and no surprise 
need be occasioned if economic theories, 
in a realm of less verifiability, are some- 
times mistaken for economic laws. In 
this sense, laws may be regarded as un- 
changing and unchangeable, while the- 
ories, after the scientific fashion, do 
change. Thus after all there is some ele- 
ment of illusion in any discussion of econ- 
omic laws. In the words of a Gilbert and 


Sullivan song, “things are seldom what 
they seem.” Theories masquerade as laws 


Furthermore, there is no telling when 
economic theories will get incorporated 
into social policies or political action— 
and then the trouble begins! 

Professor Myers served as chairman of 
the session devoted, by appointment, to 
economics. Not that economics could be 
excluded from the other sessions, far from 
it! The man from Michigan was assisted 
on the panel by Mary P. Corre, Wilbur 
I. Gooch, Mildred M. Hickman, Melchior 
Palyi, William F. Patterson, and Jack E. 
Walters—an alphabetical arrangement of 
the names. To Professor Palyi, in this 
Greek drama, was assigned the rdéle of 
protagonist—because he was the profes- 
sional economist on the panel, and 
because in Germany he had been chief 
economist of the Reichsbank and director 
of its Currency Research Institute, also a 
professor at the University of Berlin, then 
later at Oxford University in England, 
and currently at the University of Chi- 
cago. 

The professor of economics started the 
discussional ball rolling by bespeaking, on 
the part of vocational counselors, a be- 
coming humility in matters economic. It 
is hardly within the province of a voca- 
tional counselor, he said, to pose as an 
expert or authority in economic matters. 
This was a challenge. How can a voca- 
tion counselor, asked Miss Corre, escape 
responsibility in such matters? Thus was 
the issue joined. But don’t the economists 
disagree among themselves? queried Jack 
Walters. In which, responded Dr. Palyi, 
how are they different from other profes- 
sionals? Several school and college coun- 
selors, in the midst of the warm debate. 
raised a question very like that of many 
an anxious parent on an even more inti- 
mate subject: “What can I tell my child?” 
For boys and girls do want to know of 
their counselors, what about unions and 
company unions, and is the Such-and- 
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Such Company a good firm to work for? 
It all comes into occupational advice. 
And from the standpoint of education or 
of vocational guidance, it all comes into 
the hoary and perennial issue of indoctri- 
nation. 


Humility vs. Indoctrination 

Dr. Palyi continued to hold out for 
humility. We counselors (he would have 
them say) don’t know the answers to all 
your questions, any more than the econ- 
omists do; but there are at least two 
sides to be considered, and here they are, 
and if you want further information here 
are some reading references and you 
might talk with Professors X and Y and 
Z. And besides, he said, the economist 
as such doesn’t pretend to know what is 
best for society, or the individual in 
society, but only what happens under 
given conditions; he is not concerned with 
the ethical rightness or wrongness of dif- 
ferent labor policies, or monetary policies, 
or whatever other policies may be adopted 
by interest groups or governmental bodies. 
Why should the vocational counselor, 
probably no expert in economics, pose as 
an authority on economic truth? Or as- 
sume to guide the economic thinking of 
the young? It was brought out in the 
discussion, however, that judging from 
pronouncements in the newspapers and 
magazines, economists often do attempt 
to tell the country what is best—for not 
all of them are “‘pure’’ economists, and 
it is pretty difficult, anyway, to separate 
economics from social and ethical con- 
siderations. Certainly the vocational coun- 
selor is concerned with social ethics; he 
has a responsibility for the occupational 
welfare of the individual whom he ad- 
vises and for helping to make a more 
just and equitable working world. So it 
went, with example and illustration to 
support the argument pro and con and 


vice versa, with less difference of opinion, 
fundamentally, than appeared on the 
surface. 

Up to this point the discussion had 
dealt largely with controversial issues in 
economics and with the propriety or im- 
propriety of indoctrination—and also 
with the definition of “indoctrination.” 
There seemed to be fairly general agree- 
ment that counselors might properly and 
effectively indoctrinate for open-minded- 
ness and tolerance. They might definitely 
encourage the young to study for them- 
selves the various and sometimes conflict- 
ing theories and policies of an economic 
nature which affect the actual conditions 
of occupational life. A variety of eco- 
nomic facts, outside of those involving 
employer-employe relationships, would 
fall into the category of occupational in- 
formation. If there are wage theories and 
policies, for example, there are also wage 
facts, with which it is even more impor- 
tant that the counselee become acquainted. 
This holds for the facts of technological 
change, of occupational distribution and 
trends (there was much emphasis on the 
need of further research and knowledge 
in this field), and of social insurance 
provisions. 

At this meeting, too, the question of 
advising youngsters whether they should 
seek specialized or general training for 
industry came up in connection with the 
educational implications of the changing 
economic scene. The outlook for appren- 
ticeship was discussed, with Dr. Patter- 
son, Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Committee on Apprentice Training, tak- 
ing an optimistic view. Thus, before the 
evening was over, “economics” came to 
cover a multitude of practical connota- 
tions and guidance values. Just as ‘‘eco- 
nomics” spreads out and ramifies, said 
Professor Palyi, so does vocational coun- 
seling, which is never exclusively voca- 
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tional or limited entirely to the specific 
job or the particular individual, but em- 
braces facts and ideals in the whole wide 
range of social and economic life. 


Skills and Occupations 

At another session the issue of “spe- 
cialization vs. versatility in vocational edu- 
cation’” was debated back and forth, far 
and wide, and down the middle of the 
road. “Issue,” did we say? We certainly 
meant “issues.” Of course there was no 
dispute about the general facts of indus- 
trial and technological change in terms of 
increased division of labor, specialization 
of jobs, and the like of that. Broadly 
speaking, there can be little dispute re- 
garding the major occupational conse- 
quences of these well recognized trends 
due to science, invention, and large-scale 
business organization. But when discus- 
sion of these consequences, and of their 
meaning for vocational education, gets 
down to brass tacks and fine points, as it 
did at Estes Park, that is something else 
again. Dr. Keller, as chairman of the 
panel, kept this discussion from straying 
too long among the byways and hedges 
where it had some of its most interesting 
adventures, and brought it back on occa- 
sion to the main thoroughfare. Here it 
was finally left, farther along (we think 
it may be said) than the point of de- 
parture. 

Assisting on the panel in opening up 
the various avenues of debate were Ralph 
L. Jacobs, L. H. Dennis, Charles A. 
Koepke, Lester J. Schloerb, W. F. Patter- 
3on, and Morris S. Viteles. The range of 
subject matter, the ground covered, can be 
only briefly indicated. There were excur- 
sions into economics, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, biology. Controversy raised its far 
from hideous head as soon as the dispu- 
tants began to consider so simple a ques- 
tion as the extent to which the skilled 
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trades have actually disappeared. Shortage 
of skilled workers in some industries and 
trades has been recently reported. Voca- 
tional schools have been set up primarily 
for the training of skilled warkers, but 
according to Professor Koepke’s Minne- 
sota survey, most of the factory workers 
belong in the semi-skilled category. Why 
train for specific operations that can better 
be—and usually are—learned on the job? 
Why not train in knowledge and skills 
applicable to a variety of jobs? In other 
words, why not train for versatility? So 
there was talk about the nature and clas- 
sification of skills, and of the classifica- 
tion of occupations and workers according 
to the kinds and degrees of skill required, 
and of the distribution of job opportuni- 
ties in corresponding terms. The oppor- 
tunities and demand for skill outside the 
factory—in skilled trades and occupations 
like building and plumbing and garage 
work—were discussed. The nature of 
versatility was called in question. Is ver- 
satility as inborn, so to speak, as a specific 
aptitude, and to what extent are mechani- 
cal aptitudes specific? The “carry-over” 
of skill or of training from one operation 
or job to another had its share of atten- 
tion, and the meaning of interests for 
vocational guidance was touched upon. 

Reference was made to relevant topics 
of broad social import, such as the geo- 
gtaphical mobility of labor and the prob- 
able effect of the new security legislation 
in stabilizing employment. They all bore 
some relation, direct or indirect, to prob- 
lems of education, particularly vocational 
education, and to vocational guidance. 
Have the vocational schools, by and large, 
adapted themselves sufficiently to the oc- 
cupational consequences of recent eco- 
nomic trends? Are they doing their job 
—and what, under present conditions and 
prospects, is their job? Readers of Occu- 
pations will recall that these questions, 
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involving of course the issue of special- 
ized versus generalized training for in- 
dustrial and mechanical jobs, have had 
considerable asking and answering in the 
pages of this magazine. Professor Koepke 
expressed his views in an article called 
“A Job Analysis Survey,” which appeared 
in June, 1934, and Charles A. Prosser 
challenged some of his conclusions in 
“Why Are Vocational Schools?” pub- 
lished in April, 1935.? 


Cumulative Records 


“The cumulative record as an aid to 
educational and vocational guidance”’ had 
its innings at the Midwestern Conference. 
Here is another topic which has already 
had recognition in this magazine, though 
not so full a discussion from so many 
angles as it had at Estes Park. Ben D. 
Wood and F. S. Beers wrote about it in 
their article, “The Major Strategy of Gui- 
dance” in the special number on “‘Analy- 
sis of the Individual” (April, 1934), and 
it figured again in “Information for Gui- 
dance,” Dr. Wood's contribution to Oc- 
cupations for June, 1935. At Estes Park 
Dr. Wood set forth the raison d’etre and 
explained the technique of the cumulative 
record with the fervor of an advocate and 
the clarity and familiarity of an expert. 
The jury receiving the case consisted of 
Frank C. Rosecrance, foreman; R. B. 
Bonney, Wilford M. Aikin, DeWitt S. 
Morgan, George W. Frasier, Inez John- 
son Lewis, and Edward W. Hale. A 
point to be noted is that the defendant 
was not the cumulative record, but rather 
the traditional school-subject curriculum 
and promotion system—a pair of Siamese 


2In the “Letter Box” of June, 1935, Professor 
Koepke replied to Dr. Prosser’s article, and now Dr. 
Prosser returns to the fray in the present number of 
the magazine. Readers are also reminded that the 
June, 1934 issue was a special number on “Analysis 
of Occupations,” edited by Dr, Viteles, and that it 
contained a number of articles bearing on the subject 
of the panel discussion at Estes Park. Mention may 
also be made of Verne C. Fryklund’s article in the 
February, 1935, Occupations under the caption, “When 
Is a Skilled Mechanic?” 
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mischief makers—which, to say the most, 
came off second best. 

If the proper study of mankind is man, 
the proper study of teachers is the child. 
In fulfillment of the purposes of educa- 
tion, it is the obligation of the school to 
recognize individual differences and serve 
individual needs. The function of the 
cumulative record is to provide informa- 
tion which will help the teacher and the 
school better to promote this educational 
aim—which at the same time must be 
identified with educational method. For 
putting the individual first, with all his 
varied capacities and special needs, im- 
plies at once far-reaching changes in ways 
of teaching children and administering 
schools, as well as a new conception, on 
the part of teachers and administrators, 
of what they are trying to do. Maybe this 
conception, this philosophy, is not exactly 
new, but as yet it hasn’t been widely 
translated into practice in the schools, 
which are still subservient to the vested 
interests of the prescriptive curriculum 
and to the system of organization for 
mass production. The promotion of all- 
round personal growth as a major goal of 
the educational task has gained plenty of 
lip-service converts without greatly affect- 
ing the actual conduct of the school job 

The cumulative record has to be cumu- 
lative because only thus does it furnish a 
true record of individual growth and re- 
veal developmental tendencies and varia- 
tions. It reflects individual differences and 
needs much more adequately than any 
personality or performance survey of the 
child at a single stage of his progress. 
Without such data as the cumulative 
record makes available, covering many 
areas of activity, behavior, and well-being 
(physical, psychological, social, as well as 
scholastic), important facts and indica- 
tions may easily be overlooked or remain 
undiscovered. These may include persis- 
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tent difficulties of accomplishment, emo- 
tional trends or danger signs, and all sorts 
of handicaps and aptitudes, weaknesses 
and strong points not immediately or 
continuously in evidence. Potentialities 
that are not apparent now may appear 
tomorrow in some other situation to some 
other observer, but they might equally 
well have appeared yesterday and been 
unobserved or forgotten—except for the 
cumulative record. The child is always in 
process of growth and development, and 
growth is the most important fact about 
him; and knowledge of the history of this 
growth in the case of each individual is 
essential to understanding of his present 
needs for growth and development. 
Growth and guidance are the keywords to 
the philosophy and use of the cumulative 
record. 


Schools of Tomorrow 


None of the paneleers or other con- 
ferees seemed disposed to deny that the 


cumulative record possesses great value 
as a guidance aid, but there were dif- 
ferent degrees of enthusiasm in the favor- 
able attitudes expressed. Some asserted 
their strong conviction that the cum- 
ulative record is indispensable to ade- 
quate educational and vocational gui- 
dance. But its significance for education 
itself—not guidance merely, unless gui- 
dance and education be regarded as one 
and inseparable—was what provoked the 
most exciting part of the discussion. The 
cumulative record was found to have pro- 
found implications for educational reform 
—for changes in the thinking of teachers, 
administrators, school board members, 
parents, citizens, and for changes in meth- 
ods of teaching, in methods of training 
teachers, in the traditional subject matter 
curriculum, in the prevailing form of 
school organization. Adoption of the 
cumulative record need not, however, 
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await the completion of these changes; jt 
will help them along. The question was 
raised whether teachers, without training 
in its philosophy and use, and operating 
in schools not built around the growth 
and guidance idea of education, could 
make intelligent or effective use of the 
cumulative record; but the answer was 
that even using it at all has educational 
value, since it helps to make teachers bet- 
ter teachers and better counselors. In pro- 
gressive schools it has already been widely 
adopted—not necessarily the cumulative 
record, if there is such a thing, but some 
device and procedure of similar import. 

The wastage of time and effort, on the 
part of both teachers and pupils, due to 
neglect of individual differences in the 
schools was stressed. The money cost in- 
volved in the failure of pupils to pass 
courses and in the teaching of “‘repeaters” 
was also noted. But the greatest waste 
is the human waste, the heaviest cost 
the human cost. What good does it do, 
asked Dr. Wood, to flunk a child in 
school—even a moron? Society still has 
him in its midst and perhaps on its hands. 
No responsibility has been discharged by 
starting him on his way to the juvenile 
court or the psychiatric clinic, or driving 
him out of school and into the ranks of 
the jobless. 

The traditional curriculum, of course, 
came in for its full share of criticism, 
but encouraging voices were heard. Presi- 
dent Frasier described a school—the 
demonstration school of the Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley— 
which has “no units, no grades, no sub- 
jects, no marks” and which finds cumula- 
tive records very useful—they continue to 
be used with students who enter the col- 
lege. (The Editor of Occupations has 
asked him to write the story for this 
magazine.) Professor Aikin, also a 
member of the panel, told about the 
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experimental study undertaken by the 
Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education 
Association. A brief account of it was 
given in his article in last month's maga- 
zine on “Serving the Needs of Youth.” 

For the purposes of this experiment, 
despite all that has been said about the 
domination of the high school by college 
entrance requirements, 250 colleges have 
agreed that for a period of five years they 
will accept students from a selected group 
of secondary schools without regard to the 
usual course and unit requirements and 
without further examination. Selection 
for admission will be based on a state- 
ment by the principal accompanied by a 
careful and comprehensive record of the 
applicant’s school history—something in 
the nature if not the name of the cumula- 
tive record. Recognition of individual 
differences and needs and the aim of all- 
round personal growth will be put first 
in the organization, the teaching methods, 
and the curricular content of the schools 
participating in this interesting and signi- 
ficant project—as some of them have 
done already, to a greater or less extent. 
Under the new dispensation all teachers 
must become counseling teachers, they 
cannot be merely teachers of subjects— 
neither will the pupils be subjects, in an- 
other sense of the word. 

Education, it would seem, is not stand- 
ing still, and there is hope for the future 
of American high schools. 


Standards for Counselors 


In the discussion of ‘professional 
standards for vocational counselors,’’ on 
the last evening of the conference, it was 
recognized that teachers had a place in 
any counseling program; but the question 
of standards was held, for the purposes 
of the discussion, to relate only to those 
persons in the school system whose spe- 
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cific job is to give vocational counsel. 
Dr. Smith presided; other members of 
the panel were Robert L. Welch, Pro- 
fessor Jacobs, Miss Corre, Dr Jones, 
Dr. Rosecrance, and President Frasier. 
Among the numerous points considered 
were: Who should set the standards, and 
by what methods should they be made 
effective? What personal qualifications 
should the counselor possess, and what 
preparation should he have in terms of 
training and practical experience? It was 
agreed by all that counseling is too deli- 
cate and even dangerous a task to be 
performed by just anybody—that it re- 
quires a high degree of special fitness. 
But the feeling was expressed that stand- 
ards should not too soon become fixed 
and rigid, since there is still much to be 
learned from experience in both the 
science and the art of counseling as to 
what really makes—or constitutes—a 
good counselor. The suggestion 
made, too, that there may be several kinds 
of good counselor—not a single ideal 
type. The consensus was that any pre- 
scribed set of standards should be limited 
at present to a few minimum essentials. 

What should these essentials be? To 
begin with, the counselor should be a 
person who has a sympathetic understand- 
ing of young people and the ability to 
work with others in school and com- 
munity without friction. It was not in- 
dicated whether or how such personal 
qualities should be incorporated into 
definite prescriptions, but they were men- 
tioned as qualities that should be looked 
for in making selection of counselors. 
President Frasier thought that counselors 
should be recruited from the teaching 
staff, and wished that the practice might 
be adopted of picking out promising 
teachers in the schools and sending them 
away for special study, then bringing 
them back as counselors. Teaching ex- 
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perience was held to be a sine qua non 
of the counselor's experience, but experi- 
ence in some kind of industrial or busi- 
ness employment was almost equally 
emphasized. Research and social case- 
work experience were also honorably 
mentioned. The training of the coun- 
selor, it was asserted, should relate chiefly 
to courses which would help in under- 
standing the individual; these would 
include not only the psychology of in- 
dividual differences, mental tests and 
measurements, and such, but mental 
hygiene as well. 

There was little—if any—dissent from 
the recommendation that work in the 
philosophy of education and in educa- 
tional methods should be required, and 
none with regard to a basic course in the 
principles and methods of educational 
and vocational guidance. Less unanimity 
was shown regarding the proposal that 
the prospective counselor should be 
required to take courses in business or- 
ganization and labor problems, though 
nobody questioned the importance of 
familiarity with industrial and economic 
conditions and trends. The conclusion of 
the group, with respect to the question 
of who should set up and administer 
standards for certification of vocational 
counselors, was that the same authority, 
whether local or state, which certificates 
teachers should also certificate counselors. 
There is much else that might be relayed 
to the reader from this session, as well as 
from the other general meetings of the 
conference, but the time has come for 
adjournment of this incomplete account 
of the proceedings—till Saturday morn- 
ing, when the reports of the horizontal 
and vertical committees were taken up. 


Last Session 


At the final session of the conference, 
as before noted, the horizontal and verti- 


cal group reports which had been pre. 
pared on Thursday and Friday and which 
had been distributed to the entire mem- 
bership in mimeographed form were read 
item by item by Dr. Patterson. After the 
reading of each item, in many instances 
followed by brief discussion, Dr. Smith 
as presiding officer put the question of its 
adoption. Dr. Welch served as record- 
ing secretary until his departure from the 
meeting, after which Mr. Morgan of- 
ficiated in the same capacity. The reports 
contained many specific recommendations, 
while statements of opinion and belief 
were often treated as recommendations 
for the purposes of the plebiscite. In 
voting on these recommendations, so 
named or implied, three choices were al- 
lowed. One might vote an unqualified 
“yes,” or “yes with reservations,” or even 
“no.” Although the voting did not rep- 
resent the full strength of the conference, 
the recommendations adopted may be 
taken, “with reservations,”’ as the Voice 
of the Conference. 

The reports of the vertical groups were 
considered first, then those of the hori- 
zontal groups. They are published here 
with a few slight amendments adopted at 
the Saturday morning session, and each of 
them is followed by the names of the per- 
sons responsible for it as a group.* The re- 
sults of the voting are indicated in brackets 
after the divisions of text to which they 
refer. In many cases, the reservations 
related to the phraseology rather than to 
the general sense or purport of the recom- 
mencation. In others, they represent 
more vital differences of opinion. For 


3No attempt has been made to edit these re- 
ports into a state of uniformity. Internally, some 
of them show structural defects; recommendations 
turn into suggestions, and suggestions into dicta. 
These matters are not important. While the re- 
ports were somewhat hurriedly prepared for the 
mimeographer, the substance and essence of mean- 
ing was perfectly clear to the members of the 
conference, and doubtless will be to the reader. 
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example, the eighth recommendation of 
the horizontal group, “Secondary School 
Counselors and Deans,” precipitated a 
lively discussion which was reflected in 
the results of the vote. There was no dis- 
agreement, as might be supposed, over 
the aim of organizing secondary school 
education with reference to guidance phi- 
losophy and methods, and little over the 
desirability of a flexible curriculum; but 
there was a good deal of skepticism about 
endorsing a curriculum founded on “‘sub- 
jects” as such, no matter how flexible it 
might be. Other elements entered so 
complexly into the controversy that it is 
practically impossible to evaluate the vote 
on this recommendation. This is true in 
several other instances. 

The minutes show that before adjourn- 
ment all the amenities were observed. Dr. 
Myers gracefully moved a vote of thanks 
to NOC for the pleasure and profit which 


ASSEMBLING OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION 

1. Steps should be taken to secure the 
wider use of NOC as a clearing house for 
occupational information in order that there 
may be wider dissemination and use of oc- 
cupational materials. 

a. NOC to communicate with school 
superintendents throughout the country and 
request them to urge the use of this service 
by all persons in their school systems con- 
cerned with guidance problems. 

{In favor, 20} 

2. Steps should be taken to secure up-to- 
date information on occupations and future 
occupational trends and to keep this mate- 
rial constantly up to date. 

a. NOC to compile, with critical annota- 
tions, a monthly list of magazine and news- 
ay articles relating to occupations. 

. The expense of such a list to be shared 
by users of the service. 

c. NOC to encourage trade and profes- 
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all the members of the conference had re- 
ceived—and they voted unanimously to 
that effect. Dr. Keller responded in 
equally happy vein. ‘Don't thank 
NOC,” he said, or something like it; “‘let 
us thank you. It has been your confer- 
ence, you really made it, and if you have 
profited by it so has NOC.” Then up 
spoke Dr. Viteles, with a motion that the 
conferees thank the Estes Park Confer- 
ence—and Herbert E. Evans, managing 
director and host extraordinary—for the 
hospitality and entertainment which had 
added so much to the scheduled program. 
That was passed by acclamation. We 
wish we could go into details. We would 
even quote some of Mr. Evans’ speeches, 
which combined in themselves the two 
elements of hospitality and entertainment. 
But we must save space for the group re- 
ports, which follow, with the official 


tally of votes. 


sional organizations to make specific con- 
tributions concerning their particular fields. 

d. NOC to take such steps as are neces- 
sary to insure accuracy and an unbiased point 
of view in regard to information supplied by 
professional and trade organizations. 

e. NOC to keep in personal touch with 
governmental agencies preparing information 
in the occupational field and to make avail- 
able such material in usable form for gui- 
dance workers. 

f. NOC to encourage preparation of new 
materials concerning occupations. 

1. In pamphlet form—dealing with single 
occupations. 

2. In book form—survey book on occupa- 

tions suitable for junior high school pupils and 


older persons. 
3. In the form of motion picture films and 


slides. 

g. NOC to prepare a list of organizations 
which publish material concerning occupa- 
tional problems. 

[In favor, 25; with reservations, 1] 
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3. In view of the large amount of oc- 
cupational material, much of which is out of 
date and inaccurate, steps should be taken to 
help the users of such material to discrimi- 
nate between reliable and unreliable infor- 
mation. 

a. NOC to encourage publication of a 
survey book of occupations interestingly 
written and based on accurate research. 

b. NOC to prepare recommended lists 
of books for communities having various 
amounts to spend for books on occupations. 

c. NOC, with the assistance of the Oc- 
cupational Research Section of the NVGA, 
to secure cooperation of publishers in regard 
to future books on occupations that these 
may be of high standard. 

[In favor, 22; with reservations, 3] 

4. Steps should be taken to encourage 
participation by teachers of occupations, 
counselors, and others interested in the gui- 
dance field in contributing to the assembling 
of occupational information, both from the 
point of view of increasing the effectiveness 
of their own work and adding to the body 
of such information. [In favor, 26] 


5. Steps should be taken to encourage 
communities to develop definite plans for 
assembling occupational information, and for 
the coordinating of such information as is 
now secured by many in the school system. 
For example— 

a. Teachers of vocational subjects in their 
contacts with industry. 

b. Teachers of occupations and counselors 
who should have opportunity for contacts 
with occupations. 

c. Students who secure information for 
their own needs and for class reports, etc. 

d. Follow-up studies of former students 
and the work they are doing. 

e. Placement workers who investigate em- 


ployment opportunities. [In favor, 30] 


6. Steps should be taken to encourage 
teacher training institutions to include in 
their requirements for prospective teachers an 
opportunity to study occupations and the 
methods necessary to secure and evaluate such 
information. 

[In favor, 30; with reservations, 3} 

7. Steps should be taken by guidance 
workers to assure that changes in occupations 
are reflected in the curriculum. 

[In favor, 31; with reservations, 2} 


8. Steps should be taken to convince 
school administrators of the importance of 
occupational research, and to prove to them 
that such a program may often be developed 
by a simple reorganization of existing facili- 
ties and need not necessitate the expenditure 
of large sums. 

{In favor, 24; with reservations 7} 

9. The following recommendations con- 
cerning NOC abstracts are offered. 

a. They should not be published and dis- 
seminated without— 

1. Careful editing to make certain that ma- 
terial is addressed to young people rather than 
to the adviser. 

2. Checking present material with authori- 
tative sources and adding such new and up-to- 
date material as necessary; in other words, using 
the abstracts as a starting point to prepare short 

b. Additional points should be included 
For example— 

1. Brief historical statement. 

2. More detailed description of duties to give 
fuller picture of work through progressive steps 

3. Opportunities for further occupational 
study and suggestions as to where and how it 
may be secured. 

4. A summary emphasizing the type of 
worker an employer desires in this particular 
occupation. 

5. Pictorial illustrations. 

c. After b7 above is carried out, publica- 
tion is suggested in pamphlet form with 
periodic revision to assure accurate up-to-date 
information. 

d. Preparation and publication of such 
material should begin with the non-profes- 
sional occupations; in other words, those con- 
cerning which there is the least available ma- 
terial at present. 

[In favor, 26; with reservations, 3; 


against, 1) 
Members of the group submitting this report: 
T. J. Berning 
H. E. Flynn 
E. W. Hale 
A. R. Knapp 


Mary P. Corre, Chairman 
Wilma Bennett, Secretary 


TEACHING COURSES IN 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Classes in occupations constitute the most 
widely used guidance device now found in 
the public schools, a recent government re- 
port showing that 68.5 e cent of all the 
junior and senior high schools surveyed offer 
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such courses. This makes the consideration 
of problems in this field of vital importance 
to the improvement of guidance in secon- 
dary schools. 

1. In considering the objectives of the 
course in occupations the committee agreed 
that— 

a. This course, when offered in the junior 
high school, is for the yy of orientating 
the pupil to occupational life because this is 
a necessary preliminary step in —s him 
intelligently to plan his further educational 
program, which branches into different lanes 
toward the end of his junior high school 
course. 

In order to assist him in meeting this prob- 
lem, it will be necessary to acquaint him with 
the whole range of occupations and the char- 
acteristics of groups of similar occupations so 
that he may be aided in acquiring a technique 
of analyzing and choosing an occupation, and 
to help him consider in a simple and in- 
formal way his abilities and interests; and to 
acquaint him, also, with the various paths by 
which further education may be obtained. 
The committee declares its belief that this 
course should not have as an objective that 
of stimulating junior high school pupils to a 
definite choice of a specific occupation, and 
that the assumption k por an objective en- 
dangers the usefulness of the course. 

b. The second objective of this course is to 
introduce pupils to the industrial problems 
and occupational trends which face the 
world today. Although we realize that 
junior high pupils cannot comprehend ab- 
stract economics, they can through the study 
of occupational conditions in their own lo- 
calities be led to see that the problems in- 
volved are social problems requiring co- 
operative effort for their solution and the 
development of desirable social attitudes. 

[In favor, 23; with reservations, 7] 

2. We agreed that this course is not in- 
tended primarily to increase the information 
of pupils about occupations, but that it is a 
course in which occupational information is 
used as a means ot helping pupils solve 
problems vital to them, and to the com- 
munity. 

Therefore, we recommend that this course 
should not be referred to as a course in oc- 
cupational information. We prefer that it 
be referred to as a course in occupations. 
[In favor, 14; with reservations, 15} 
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3. The most vital next step in the im- 
provement of the occupations course is a de- 
velopment of more scientific evaluation. 
Therefore, this committee recommends that 
the National Occupational Conference be 
urged to sponsor and support the develop- 
ment of methods and techniques by which 
school systems may evaluate their occupations 
classes in the light of well thought-out ob- 
jectives. Such techniques will include the 
evaluation of pupil’s growth in terms of 
other outcomes than merely occupational in- 
formation. 

[In favor, 20; with reservations, 3} 

4. The committee recommends that every 
effort be made in each community to have the 
occupations course built upon the needs and 
conditions found there. We commend the 
work done under the auspices of NOC in 
ascertaining local occupational conditions and 
using the results as a basis for occupations 
teaching, and urge that such work be con- 
tinued until techniques which can be ap- 
plied in other communities are developed and 
evaluated. 

[In favor, 24; with reservations, 7] 

5. Inasmuch as the study of occupations 
is now generally accepted as a part of the 
secondary school curriculum this committee 
recommends that teacher-training institutions 
be urged to provide courses which will spe- 
cifically prepare teachers to handle this type 
of course. In only a very few teachers’ col- 
leges can students find listed any course in 
this field, and most secondary schools are 
forced to assign untrained teachers to this 
important subject. The committee looked 
upon the problem of preparing teachers for 
this course as somewhat different from the 
problem of providing training for school 
counselors. 

[In favor, 26; with reservations, 5] 

6. For the same reason, the committee 
recommends that influence be brought to 
bear upon state departments of education to 
provide a method of certificating teachers for 
instructing in this field as they do in other 
subject-matter fields. This would be ex- 
tremely helpful in reducing the turnover of 
teachers in this subject field and in assuring 
that the courses be taught by adequately pre- 
pared people. 

[In favor, 16; with reservations, 4; 
against, 4) 
7. The committee recommends that insofar 
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as it is possible, the teaching of occupations 
be integrated with other subject matter in- 
cluded in the curriculum. 
[In favor, 28; with reservations, 2} 
8. We recognize that modern industrial 
conditions call for more attention to the de- 
velopment of avocational interests and abili- 
ties and to the development of acceptable 
social skills and personality traits, and recom- 
mend that the occupations course share with 
other courses and activities of the schools the 
responsibility for meeting these needs. 
Members of the group submitting this report: 
Erma B. Christy 
W. I. Gooch 
Mildred M. Hickman 
George E. Myers 
Amanda C. Nelson 
Harriet E. Towne 
William A. Tyler 
Barbara H. Wright, Chairman 


PROFESSIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


The following recommendations are made 
in the light of the previous report of this 
group on “Problems of Counselors in Giving 
Guidance in Vocational Education (Profes- 
sional, Agricultural, Industrial, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Commercial Education).”” These 
problems are listed as below: 

1. Obtaining complete physical examina- 
tion and record of health habits. 

2. Providing adequate information con- 
cerning occupational specifications, oppor- 
tunities for employment, and trends. 

3. Difficulty in obtaining opportunities 
for work which develops personal respon- 
sibility. 

4. Adjusting personality problems of 
counselee. 

5. Securing actual experience on the job. 

6. Acquainting youth with the rising 
standards of employment. 

7. Providing placement facilities in ter- 
minal institutions. 

8. Developing attitude of keeping up-to- 
date, continuous growth. 

9. Utilizing outside agencies in securing 
guidance. 

10. Providing out of school youth and 
adults with guidance concerning social, eco- 
nomic, and recreational adjustments. 


11. Clarifying large industrial fields of 
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employment as against emphasis on trades recom 


For example— 


Electrical \ 
Building industiy 
Clothing industry 
Mechanical industry 
12. Recognition of available occupational . 
training facilities. recogn 
13. Effects of variation of home environ. methos 
ment. Keep 
In the light of the problems as above 9. 
stated, we respectfully submit the following maint: 
recommendations: empleo 
1. That youth adjustment clinics provide 
physical examinations under local health ser. 
vices, service clubs, or other agencies, pre- 10. 
liminary to entrance upon vocational training adjust 
and again upon placement. schoo! 
[In favor 14; with reservations, 14) servic 
2. That cooperative efforts of the NVGA, youth 
American College Personnel Association, Na- first 
tional Occupational Conference, American tural 
Council on Education, the American Voca- guida 
tional Association, and other bodies, be niti 
urged in a program of research relating to youth 
existing occupational information, as well as Educ 
the availability and dissemination of such clude 
information. 
{In favor, 25; with reservations, 2) 
3. That counselors be urged to impress 
upon youth the necessity for finding tasks of 11. 
any kind to avoid idleness and develop per- shou 
sonal responsibility. We suggest dramatiz- with 
ing how to get a job and hold a job, why grou 
some lose a job, and why some fail to secure tions 
a job. facil 
[In favor, 16; with reservations, 16; 
against, 1} 12. 
4. That greater emphasis be given in in- ties 
struction and other activities to elements in mod 
occupational success and successful living. occu 
Units in the cultivation of personality should witl 
be developed. 
{In favor, 15; with reservations, 15; 13 
against, 1} pare 
5. That constant effort be made to secure coo 
increasing cooperation through employers and the 
placement agencies in securing actual experi- 
ence on the job, with or without pay. Me 


[In favor, 15; with reservations, 11; 

against, 3} 

6. That youth be made acquainted with 
changing standards of employment through 
the service mentioned above in the second 


recommendation of this group. 
{In favor, 30; with reservations, 1] 
7. We suggest that all terminal institu- 
tions organize placement services. 
[In favor, 29; with reservations, 7; 
against, 1} 
8. We point out that the counselor must 
recognize that occupational conditions and 
methods are not static. He should advise, 
“Keep your services marketable.” 
[In favor, 23; with reservations, 1} 
9. We urge that the counselor make and 
maintain contacts with, and secure aid from, 
employers and others. 
[In favor, 19; with reservations, 1; 
against, 2} 
10. We recommend that a alien and 
adjustment service be organized for out-of- 
school youth and adults as a definite unit of 
service. (Full use should be made of the 
youth adjustment clinic mentioned in the 
first recommendation.) Vocational agricul- 
tural instructors should become familiar with 
guidance and adjustment needs and oppor- 
tunities for in-school youth, out-of-school 
youth, and adults. Vocational Agricultural 
Education service should be expanded to in- 
clude guidance for rural communities. 
[In favor, 26; with reservations, 7. 
Action taken refers to specified 
rural group] 
11. When discussing trades, counselors 
should recognize the range of opportunities 
within an industrial field or related trade 
group. They should cooperate with voca- 
tional instructors in developing training 
facilities in accordance with this approach. 
[In favor, 26; with reservations, 4} 
12. Counselors should learn of opportuni- 
ties where students may secure skills with 
modern equipment, machinery, etc., under 
occupationally trained instructors in touch 
with modern trade conditions. 
[In favor, 24; with reservations, 3} 
13. They should make contacts with 
parents, homeroom teacher, visiting teacher, 
coordinators, and others in order to know 
the home environment of the counselee. 
[In favor, 28; with reservations, 2] 
Members of the group submitting this report: 
R. B. Bonney 
L. H. Dennis 
Forest E. Moore 
C. S. Marsh 
Ralph L. Jacobs, Chairman 
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ANALYZING INDIVIDUAL 
ABILITIES 

The following tests are some of the in- 
struments thought useful by members of the 
group in the analysis of individual abilities. 
The list, however, is not to be considered all- 
inclusive: 
Intelligence: 

Junior H. S. Age—Stanford-Revision of 
Binet-Simon, Otis Group, Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering, Kuhlmann-Anderson, Ter- 
man Group, Henmon-Nelson 

Senior H. S$. Age—Otis Group, Otis S.-A., 
Terman Group, Henmon-Nelson, Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson, Thorndike 

College Age—American Council Psycho- 
logical, Thorndike, Ohio Psychological, 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 

Adult—Kuhlmann-Anderson, 
Administering 

Interest: 

Strong: Vocational Interest Test (for men 
and women) 

Manson: Occupational Interest Blank for 
Women 

Special Aptitudes: 

Mechanical—MacQuarrie, Minnesota As- 
sembly Test, Stenquist Assembly Test, 
I. E. R. Assembly Test for Girls 

Spatial Relations—Minnesota Spatial Rela- 
tions, Crawford Spatial Relations, Craw- 
ford Mechanical Ingenuity, C. Mann 

Tone, Rhythm, Pitch, Dissonance—Sea- 
shore Musical 

Art—McAdory, Meier 

Other types of special aptitude tests—Dex- 
terity, Assembly Performance, Reaction 
Time, Verbal (linguistic), Mathema- 
tical 

Ethical Discrimination: 

Kohs 

Hartshorne and May 

G. Watson 

Social Attitudes: 

Moss: Social Intelligence 
Allport-Vernon: Study of Values 
Thurstone: (many tests of this type) 
Lufburrow-Keys: (delinquent boys) 
Bell: Adjustment Inventory 

Symonds: Adjustment Survey 

Personality: 

Thurstone: Study of Neurotic Tendency 

Allport: A.—S. Reaction Study 

Bernreuter: Personality Inventory 


Otis Self- 
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Achievement: 

These tests are too numerous to list. 
Educational achievement, performance, and 
trade tests are included under this cate- 
gory. 

Rating Scales: 

The group did not care to list specific 
rating scales, but its opinion was that they 
are likely to increase in value during the 
next few years. 

Members of the group presenting this report: 
Fred V. H. Braun 
Samuel H. Gilliam 
J. D. Heilman 
Arthur J. Jones 
C. A. Koepke 
F. C. Rosecrance 
D. R. Scott 
F. C. Smith 
E. G. Williamson 
E. K. Strong, Chairman 
{No vote was taken on the foregoing re- 
port, as it contained no recommendations. } 


COUNSELING 
A. Underlying —_— involved in the 


introduction and promotion of any coun- 
seling service: 

I. How can we obtain a recognition by 
teachers, administrators, and the public, of 
a philosophy of education which makes the 
school the chief agent of society responsible 
for directing the individual growth and de- 
velopment of each child? 

Suggested methods: 

1. Re-education of teachers on the job, 
through— 

a. Administrative leadership 
b. Self-analysis projects 

c. Teacher committees 

d. Extension courses 

2. Education of new teachers 

3. Leadership furnished through State De- 
partments of Education 

4. Parent-teacher and lay committees 

5. Projects and experiments undertaken by 
reliable commissions and foundations 

6. Professional organizations 

II. Does the present administrative and 
curriculum machinery in most schools make 
it difficult for teachers to understand under- 
lying principles of guidance and counseling? 


Suggested methods: 
1. Give more freedom from prescribed 


graduation and promotion requirements as 
well as college entrance standards. 

2. Give each school more freedom in re. 
building the curriculum to meet local and 
individual needs. 

3. With greater freedom will come greater 
responsibility, which in turn will force each 
teacher into the new conception of his job 
as a teacher. 

III. How are we going to give intelligent 
counseling in a rapidly changing social 
order ? 

Suggested methods: 

Counsel without indoctrination, accom- 
plished by— 

1. A tactful fearlessness on the part of 
all teachers in open-minded presentation 
of all available facts, so that the individual 
will recognize that he must make adjust- 
ments to a constantly changing social order. 

2. A flexible program of training in which 
the individual participates in a variety of ex- 
periences, which will give him a broad base 
upon which he can be counseled and upon 
which he can guide himself. 

3. Making each school a laboratory in 
community living, promoting —— which 
aim to teach responsibility and self-guidance 
in a social situation. 

4. Recognizing the fact that senior pupils 
and teachers in all schools could, to a greater 
extent, be used in the counseling program 
of the school. 

5. Adequate training in counseling tech- 
niques for all those teachers and students 
who attempt any counseling service. 

6. The use of the case conference pro- 
cedure by those trained to use it. 


B. Recommendations: 

In the light of the above problems and 
suggested methods of solution, we select the 
following recommendations and submit them 
to NOC as possible projects for action by 
NOC. or other agencies designated by NOC. 

1. That a study be made of counseling 
programs on all educational levels and 
various types of educational institutions, and 
that results be published for the benefit of 
school systems that do not have that service. 

{In favor, 31; with reservations, 3} 

2. That a study be made of the social 
implications inherent in each subject taught 
in the curriculum. The committee further 
recommends that in the assembling of this 
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material, subject teachers in each field be 
asked to contribute. 
{In favor, 20, with reservations, 7; 
against, 7} 
3. That NOC make a survey of all teacher 
training institutions to determine the nature 
and extent of courses being offered in the 
field of guidance and counseling with the 
view of discovering and recommending an 
adequate teacher training program. 
[In favor, 28; with reservations, 4] 
4. That through facilities available to 
NOC, a program be formulated with the 
definite aim of giving — an appreci- 
ation of the need for and value of the coun- 
seling service and leading them to recog- 
nize the intangible values inherent in such 
service. 
[In favor, 19; with reservations, 14; 
against, 2} 
Members of the group submitting this re- 
port: 
F. E. Aden 
W. M. Aikin 
C. W. Brashares 
A. A. Brown 
Glenn Langley 
W. V. Lovitt 
Elizabeth B. Oakes 
R. I. Rees 
Rosa M. Schoder 
Mildred Stewart 
J. E. Walters 
R. L. Welch 
Helen Dernbach, Chairman 
L. J. Schloerb, Secretary 


PLACEMENT 


Because placement provides— 

1. An incentive to superior school achieve- 
ment, 

2. A vital relationship between the school 
and the community, 

3. One of the more tangible measures of 
the usefulness of a school, and 

4. An agency which makes administration 
conscious that its responsibility dare not stop 
with school leaving, 

It is recommended that— 

1. NOC vigorously promote the presenta- 
tion of the importance of placement in forth- 
coming educational conventions and publica- 
tions. 


{In favor, 26; with reservations, 3} 
2. Recognition be given to the present 
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emergency organizations, necessitating proper 
coordination of ee agencies by urging 
the U. S. Employment Service to call con- 
ferences in state and local areas, to achieve 
unification for the performance of maximum 
service, 
[In favor, 29; with reservations, 1, 
against, 1] 
3. NOC take steps to determine what pro- 
cedures should be adopted to formulate 
cardinal _—. governing the organiza- 
tion plan and coordination of placement 
agencies in the light of the findings of the 
conferences recommended above. 
{In favor, 17; with reservations, 6] 
4. Special consideration be given to the 
placement of minority groups, such as the 
Indian, the Negro, and the physically handi- 


capped. 
{In favor, 34} 
5. NOC make a compilation of effective 
devices of placement in use by successful 
agencies. 
[In favor, 28] 
6. A study and a report be made showing 
the actual job — available for 
individuals of different educational levels. 
[In favor, 30; with reservations, 4; 
against, 1} 
7. Provisions be made for professionaliza- 
tion of those charged with B samme work. 
{In favor, 23; with reservations, 7; 
against, 1} 
8. NOC formulate standardized methods 
and procedures which can be used to evaluate 
placement and follow-up. 
[In favor, 19; with reservations, 8} 
Members of the group submitting this re- 
port: 
L. E. Hayden 
DeWitt S. Morgan 
Donald McNassor 
J. E. Walters 
D. H. Wattson 
W. F. Patterson, Chairman 
D. F. Richardson, Secretary 


SECONDARY SCHOOL COUNSELORS 
AND DEANS 

The group recommends that NOC use all 
means possible to disseminate among superin- 
tendents, principals, and teachers information 
which will recognize the following points 
as necessary parts of an effective secondary 
school counseling program: 
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1. Every classroom teacher made to feel 
he has a part in the counseling service of 
the hel through the medium of his 
subject. 

[In favor, 30; with reservations, 2] 

2. Every homeroom teacher made conscious 
of his opportunity in the continuous orienta- 
tion of the pupil to his school situation. 

Adequate time provided for homeroom gui- 
dance only as teachers are able to accept the 
responsibilities. 

(Note recommendations made by vertical 
group on counseling.) 

[In favor, 28; with reservations, 5} 

3. For every secondary school the service 
of a specially trained counselor with not less 
than one-third time for individual coun- 
seling. In large schools the counselor to be 
responsible for not more than 350 pupils 
throughout their secondary school life. 

[In favor, 11; with reservations, 18; 
against, 3] 

4. Extensive group guidance classes organ- 
ized and recognized as of equal value with 
other school subjects. 

{In favor, 14; with reservations, 11; 
against, 3} 

5. A cumulative record system for use of 
the counselor and others. (Cf. form of the 
American Council on Education.) 

[In favor, 33; with reservations, 1] 

6. A report card that acquaints the home 
with the progress of the pupil in all of his 
school relationships. 

[In favor, 20; with reservations, 10} 

7. Recognition of teachers, pupils, and 
laymen in a continuous process of curriculum 
revision. 

[In favor, 22; with reservations, 3} 

8. As a goal for secondary schools, to 
make all school subjects elective under gui- 
dance. 

[In favor, 4; with reservations, 18; 

against, 9} 

Specific methods to be followed in accom- 

plishing these recommendations are sug- 

gested by the discussion of the vertical group 
on counseling. 


Members of the group submitting this report: 


Wilford M. Aiken 
Wilma Bennett 
Samuel H. Gilliam 
Donald McNassor 
Edith R. Sechrist 


Mildred Stewart 
L. J. Schloerb, Chairman 
Rosa M. Schoder, Secre tary 


ADMINISTRATORS IN CITY 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


It is recommended that— 


1. NOC take steps to find a way to bring 
together school administrators, specialists in 
guidance, and workers in other allied fields 
into conference to discuss pupil personnel 
problems. 

[In favor, 30; with reservations, 1) 

2. Since the entire philosophy of modern 
education is focused upon individual needs 
and differences and pupil adjustment, the 
North Central Association and similar ac. 
crediting agencies be encouraged to include 
pupil personnel work as an area in the sec- 
ondary school institutional pattern (since it 
is already included in the college pattern) 
for purposes of accreditation. 

{In favor, 23; with reservations, 1; 
against, 1} 

3. NOC continue its leadership or stimu- 
late another agency to lead in Dciiiaine 
methods which should be adopted for co- 
ordinating the various agencies dealing with 
pupil personnel work. 


Suggested agencies: American Council of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations, U. S. 
Office of Education, or National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

{In favor, 20; with reservations, 4} 

4. The recommendations of other sections 
pertaining to promotion of college and uni- 
versity courses giving training in pupil per 
sonnel work be endorsed, and we strongly 
recommend that administrators provide train- 
ing in this field for teachers in service. 

[In favor, 23} 

5. NOC make a study of reasonable costs 
for guidance programs and make the results 
available to guidance workers. 

[In favor, 19; with reservations, 6; 
against, 3} 

6. In all promotion of the guidance move- 
ment, emphasis be placed upon the essential 
contribution of personnel work in schools to 
the generally accepted objective of adapting 
education to individual needs. 

[In favor, 24} 
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Members of the group submitting this report: 


Mary P. Corre 

Helen Dernbach 

Mildred M. Hickman 
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Elizabeth B. Oakes 

Harriet E. Towne 

Barbara H. Wright 

Frank C. Rosecrance, Chairman 
Erma B. Christy, Secretary 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL OFFICERS 
A. FUNDAMENTAL PERSONNEL OBJECTIVES 


1. We recommend that NOC study the 
ersonnel objectives of the colleges, formu- 
Ls and publicize them. 
[In favor, 23; with reservations, 3; 
against, 2} 
B. PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE FUNCTIONS 
1. We suggest that a survey be made of 
activities mow being carried on and that 
NOC give assistance in the organization of a 
check sheet, its distribution and tabulation, in 
cooperation with the American College Per- 
sonnel Association. 
[In favor, 16; with reservations, 5] 
2. We further suggest that this project 
be extended to the secondary school level 
also. 

a. That local and state organizations in- 
terested in guidance and personnel be enlisted 
in this enterprise. 

b. That the services of the local and state 
agencies be asked to cooperate. 

c. That results be published for the benefit 
of school systems which do not have that 
service. 

[In favor, 14; with reservations, 5] 
I. Analysis of the Individual 
Inasmuch as maladjustment is prevalent 
among freshmen in college, we recommend— 
1. That NOC investigate the possibility 
of assisting high schools and colleges in the 
development of a service of pre-entrance 
guidance. 
{In favor, 21; with reservations, 7] 
2. That this be established on a state-wide 
basis; such a program to include: (a) test- 
ing, (b) guidance, (c) orientation, (d) 
study techniques, (¢) educational informa- 
tion. 
[In favor, 16; with reservations, 14; 
against, 1} 
Il. Bibliography of Tests 
We recommend that NOC prepare a 
limited, adequately annotated bibliography 
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on tests at both high school and college 
levels in the following fields: (a) intelli- 
gence, (b) interest, (c) achievement, (d) 
aptitude, (€) personality, and publish the 
same in Occupations, 
{In favor, 33] 
II. Occupational Information 
We recommend (1) that a service be 
established for providing adequate, current, 
continuous information on occupations and 
corporations, and (2) the feasibility be in 
vestigated of setting up an informational 
pamphlet service which once established 
may be self-supporting through subscription 
{In favor, 31} 
Members of the group submitting this report 
Fred E. Aden 
R. B. Bonney 
Robert I. Rees 
Fred C. Smith 
E. K. Strong 
J. E. Walters, Chairman 
E. W. Hale, Secretary 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF TRAINING 
COURSES IN GUIDANCE 
The group recommends that 
1. In training guidance workers, educa- 
tional institutions make use of workers en- 
gaged in the field. 
{In favor, 24; with reservations, 2] 
2. Training courses in guidance include 
field work and clinical opportunities. 
{In favor, 28] 
3. In order to obtain accurate up-to-date 
information concerning occupational trends 
and opportunities for use in training gui- 
dance workers it is imperative that such 
agencies as NOC, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, the American Council 
on Education, the American College Person- 
nel Association, and the American Vocational 
Association cooperate in assembling and in- 
terpreting the needed data for this purpose, 
and that the Executive Committee of NOC 
be urged to continue its efforts with refer- 
ence to this cooperation. 
[In favor, 25} 
4. In order to make the basic course in gui- 
dance most helpful to superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and teachers as well as to specialized 
guidance workers, provision be made for 
common discussion of basic problems and 
principles and for group consideration of 
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matters of special interest to the different 
groups represented in the course. 
[In favor, 26; with reservations, 1} 
5. In order to meet the increased demand 
for adequate guidance programs in the schools 
at least a basic course in guidance be re- 
quired for certification of all superintendents, 
principals, and teachers. 
{In favor, 25} 
6. The fullest practicable advantage be 
taken of courses offered by other departments 
of the institution that can contribute to the 
adequate preparation of guidance workers; 
also that use be made of other agencies and 
facilities connected with the institution that 
have a contribution to make to the same end. 
[In favor, 29} 
7. Special intensive courses or conferences 
in guidance be provided for local leaders and 
other workers in the programs of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration, the CCC 
camps, and the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 
[In favor, 26} 
8. Recognition be given to the peculiar 
problems of guidance in adult education and 
in evening schools by the organization of 
brief courses or conferences for workers with 
these groups. 
[In favor, 26} 
9. Advanced students in such fields as 
economics, psychology, sociology, social ser- 
vice, and business administration be encour- 
aged to obtain preparation by means of 
courses and research projects for service as 
consultants on guidance activities. 
[In favor, 20; with reservations, 5} 
10. College teachers of guidance recognize 
their responsibility for leadership in research, 
encourage properly qualified students and 
guidance workers in service to engage in 
research projects, and seek the cooperation 
of guidance workers in service in this work. 
[In favor, 26] 
11. In research projects attention be given 
to comparative studies of guidance in for- 
eign countries. 
{In favor, 27; with reservations, 3} 
12. Provision be made for acquainting 
students in college guidance courses with the 
opportunities, limitations, and responsibilities 
of recently organized governmental agencies 
such as CCC camps, NYA, and FERA in 
the adequate guidance of youth. 
[In favor, 25] 


Members of the group submitting this report: 
Wilbur I. Gooch 
Ralph L. Jacobs 
Arthur J. Jones 
Melchior Palyi 
George E. Myers, Chairman 


OFFICERS OF STATE EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENTS 


1. Inasmuch as it is recognized that pui. 
dance is a most important function of every 
teacher, as well as that of the counselors, it 
is recommended that State Departments of 
Education specify instruction in guidance 
philosophy and techniques as one requisite 
for certification. Training in guidance should 
also be required for teachers already in 
service. 

[In favor, 30) 

2. In order to provide adequate guidance 
service, it is recommended that all teacher- 
training agencies offer instruction in pui- 
dance. 

[In favor, 30} 

3. State Departments of Education should 
establish standards for guidance work, to 
include such elements as occupational know!- 
edge, contacts, and experience as a require- 
ment for all engaged in the occupational 
phases of guidance. 

{In favor, 27; against, 3] 

4. We suggest that the legislative com- 
mittee of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion give consideration to the advisability of 
including a section in the pending federal 
legislation on vocational education, for the 
purpose of ear-marking a fund for the de- 
velopment of a National Guidance. Program 
which should embrace teacher training in this 
field. 


[In favor, 21; with reservations, 4; 


against, 3] 
Members of the group submitting this report: 
T. J. Berning 
L. H. Dennis 
H. E. Flynn 
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Who Was Who at the Conference 


FRED E. ADEN 
Registrar, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 

WILFORD M. AIKIN 
Professor of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio 

WILMA BENNETT 
Librarian, High School, La Porte, Indiana 

T. J. BERNING 
Director, Graded Elementary Schools, State 
Department of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota 

R. B. BONNEY 
Educational Director, Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Denver, 
Colorado 

CHARLES W. BRASHARES 
Pastor of Church, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(In charge of student work) 

FRED V. H. BRAUN 
State Department of Education, Denver, 
Colorado 

A. A. BROWN 
Principal, Junior-Senior High School, Fort 
Morgan Public Schools, Fort Morgan, Colo- 
rado 

RICHARD R. BROWN 
Colorado State Director, National Youth 
Administration, Denver, Colorado 

R. M. CARSON 
Registrar, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado 

ERMA B. CHRISTY 
Director of Guidance, Division of Educa- 
tional Research, Muncie, Indiana 

MARY P. CORRE 
Director, Occupational Research and Coun- 
seling Division, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 

A. C. CROSS 
High School Visitor, Extension Division, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

S. H. DADISMAN 
Professor of Agricultural Education, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

L. H. DENNIS 
Executive Secretary, American Vocational As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C 

HELEN DERNBACH 
Director of Educational Guidance, Depart- 
ment of Guidance, South Bend, Indiana 

HERBERT E. EVANS 
Counselor to Protestant Students, Columbia 
University, New York City 

H. E. FLYNN 
Director of Junior and Senior High Schools, 
State Department of Education, St. Paul, 
Minnesota 

GEORGE W. FRASIER 
President, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colorado 

RAYMOND G. FULLER 
Assistant to the Director, National Occupa- 
tional Conference, New York City 


SAMUEL H. GILLIAM 
Principal, Albuquerque Indian School, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico 
WILBUR I. GOOCH 
Field Representative, National Occupational 
Conterence, New York City 
ROWENA S. HADSELL 
Office Manager, National Occupational Con 
terence, New York City 
EDWARD W. HALI 
Director of Personnel, Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisconsin 
L. E. HAYDEN 
Placement Officer, State Rehabilitation Ser 
vice, State Board for Vocational Education, 
Denver, Colorado 
J. D. HEILMAN 
Director of Personnel, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, Colorado 
MILDRED M. HICKMAN 
Supervisor of Guidance and Placement, 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
ROBERT HOPPOCK 
Assistant to the Director, National Occupa- 
tional Conference, New York City 
ROBERT B. HUDSON 
Secretary, Adult Education Council in Den 
ver, Denver, Colorado 
HELEN F. INGERSOLL 
Head of Circulation Department, Public 
Library, Denver, Colorado 
RALPH L. JACOBS 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
ARTHUR J. JONES 
Professor of Secondary Education, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania 
FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference, 
New York City 
ANNE BYRD KENNON 
Social Director, Minnie Harding Hall, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
A. R. KNAPP 
Craig High School, Craig, Colorado 
C. A. KOEPKE 
Associate Professor of Industrial Engineer- 
ing, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 
GLENN LANGLEY 
Educational Adviser, CCC MP-4-C, Estes 
Park, Colorado 
INEZ JOHNSON LEWIS 
Superintendent of Schools, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Denver, Colorado 
W. V. LOVITT 
Dean of Men, Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
DONALD McNASSOR 
Assistant State Director, National Youth 
Administration, Denver, Colorado 
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C. S. MARSH 
Assistant Director, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

FOREST E. MOORE 
Director, Board for Vocational Education, 
Des Moines, lowa 

DeWITT S. MORGAN 
Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 

GEORGE E. MYERS 
Professor of Vocational Education and Gui- 
dance, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

AMANDA CATHERINE NELSON 
General Secretary, Young Women's Christian 
Association, Denver, Colorado 

ELIZABETH B. OAKES 
Dean of Girls, Proviso Township High 
School, Maywood, Illinois 

MELCHIOR PALYI 
Professor of Economics, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

WILLIAM F. PATTERSON 
Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on 
Apprentice Training, Office of Education, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

R. I. REES 
Assistant Vice-President, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, 195 Broadway, New 
York City 

D. F. RICHARDSON 
Supervisor of Vocational Rehabilitation, State 
Board for Vocational Education, Denver, 
Colorado 

FRANK C. ROSECRANCE 
School of Education, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois 

LESTER J. SCHLOERB 
Administrative Assistant, Lane Technical 
High School, Chicago, Illinois 

ROSA M. SCHODER 
Dean of Girls, South High School, Denver, 
Colorado 

D. R. SCOTT 
Department of Accounting and _ Statistics, 
School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri 

EDITH R. SECHRIST 
East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 


FRED C. SMITH 
Executive Secretary, National Vocationa} 
Guidance Association, and Editor of Occy. 
pations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts 

MILDRED STEWART 
Greeley, Colorado 

CLARK H. STONE 
Assistant Principal, West High School, Den 
ver, Colorado 

EDWARD K. STRONG, JR. 
Professor of Psychology, Graduate School 
of Business, Stanford University, California. 

HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Board 
of Education, Lincoln, Nebraska 

WM. A. TYLER 
Superintendent, Nebraska Congregational 
Conference, Lincoln, Nebraska 

MORRIS S. VITELES 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania 

J. E. WALTERS 
Director of Personnel, Schools of Engineer- 
ing, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 

D. H. WATTSON 
Superintendent, Consolidated Ute Agency, 
Ignacio, Colorado 

ROBERT L. WELCH 
State Board of Vocational Education, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 

MAY WOOD WIGGINTON 
Assistant Librarian, Public Library, Denver 
Colorado 

E. G. WILLIAMSON 
Director, University Testing Bureau, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

BEN D. WOOD 
Director, Bureau of Collegiate Educational 
Research, Columbia University, New York 
City 

BARBARA H. WRIGHT 
Supervisor of Counselors, Board of Educa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

ERNEST A. ZELLIOT 
Associate Professor of Education, School of 
Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Denver, Colorado 
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CONFERENCES 


“Father, what is a conference?” 
“At a conference something is always decided.” 
“What, Father?” 
“Where the next conference will take place.” 

—New Yerker Staats-Zeitung und Herold 
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HELPING THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


Suggestions from a Doctor and a Social Worker 


Hobby Guidance for Children with 
Handicapped Hearts 


Louis FAUGERES BisHop, Jr., M. D. 


Knowing the value of occupational therapy for handicapped children 
in general, Dr. Bishop in writing this paper has embraced the popular 
hobby idea and applied it in particular to children with handicapped 
hearts—whose number is legion. Further realizing the necessity, in these 
days of depression, for hobbies entailing small outlay, he has tried to 
strike the common denominator by embodying in his paper such simple, 
workable ideas as he has found practical for the handicapped child, keep- 
ing within both financial and phy sical limits. He clearly conveys the 
importance of a definite interest in some given hobby as a boon not only 
to the sick child but to mother, nurse, or teacher. This paper was recently 
broadcast as an address over Station W ABC under the auspices of the New 


York Academy of Medicine, Medical Information Bureau. 


LL THE WORLD is riding a hobby, 
A why not your child with the 
handicapped heart? To balance 

against the diminished strength of such 
a heart one can console oneself with the 
thought that the child has the use of his 
hands, feet, eyes, and ears. To a child 
with a handicapped heart, try to illustrate 
in some simple way how handicaps are 
usually compensated for by greater power 
of one or more of the senses. For instance, 
teach him to appreciate the skill of the 
deaf whose eyes are doubly observant, 
the delicate sense of touch of the blind, 
and even the keen sense of smell of 
dumb animals, particularly that of the 
dog. Let him see what other handi- 
capped children can do. Take him to the 
New York School for the Deaf to listen 
to the band and to see the students’ print- 


ing and fencing skill. Or let him see a 
blind boy in a library eagerly spelling 
the words of a book in Braille type with 
his “‘seeing’’ fingers. Show him some 
blind girls taking a speed test on the 
typewriter—truly the ‘‘touch” system. 
Then the child with the weak heart, 
seeing himself in comparison with these 
more unfortunate ones, can ride a hobby 
with the best sense of all, common sense. 

One cannot tell in early life how much 
potential heart impairment may come to 
anyone of us in later life. One does 
not know, for instance, whether one will 
be a victim of arteriosclerosis or coronary 
thrombosis, but with the apparent in- 
crease in these diseases one might just 
as well arm oneself against boredom and 
a handicap by harnessing a hobby that 
has some natural appeal and at any age 
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the self-starters are the best. In the case 
of the child with a handicapped heart, 
be sure to interest him in a hobby at an 
early age with the idea of developing it 
later into ‘‘a business with an income at 
its heels.” 

In heart disease, so extremely individ- 
ual are the handicaps that it is a problem 
to decide which hobbies are suitable. So 
sometimes those who are close to the in- 
dividual can make suggestions, knowing 
the child’s particular flair for things. Let 
these guardian angels come to the rescue 
if the sick one lacks interest. A little sug- 
gesting, coaxing, and veiled watching will 
start the ball rolling—and the hobby will 
do the rest. Do not try to amuse chil- 
dren with something for which they have 
no liking, and always bear in mind the 
individual capacity of the child. 

A very strong interest can be aroused in 
girls who have been ill by the promise of 
some benefit to appearance or figure 
which a hobby may foster, by impressing 
upon them that there is nothing like do- 
ing something and enjoying it to bring 
sparkle to the eye and spring to the step. 
We all must admit the importance of 
appearance in modern competitive life. 
A person without interests is much like 
a deserted building. But our street has 
new life because a building, long vacant 
through the depression, has been leased 
again, every window radiating activity. 


II 

A very important group to consider 
is that great number of children with 
handicapped hearts, from tiny tots up to 
the age of 20 years, who are forced to 
remain in bed for a long time after rheu- 
matic fever. Here others can be of aid 
by bringing stamps, an unusual pair of 
tropical fish, and so on. One might be 
criticized in these times for suggesting 
hobbies that require a certain outlay of 


money, but one can always feel thrifty 


and justified by the thought that a child 
in bed needs no shoes. 

It is needless to say that very sick child- 
ren are not included in our hobby 
suggestions—with them vocation and 
avocation should be combined in the bat- 
tle to live, to breathe. 

Hobby to a child often spells another 
word for being happy or “‘glad,” and this 
sometimes reaches out to grandmother, 
aunt, or uncle as well as parent or nurse 
A young boy with a serious heart ail- 
ment was stimulated to an everlasting 
interest in words by his great-aunt, a for- 
mer teacher. Her hobby was the deriva- 
tion of words—the “‘syllable’’ hobby, as 
she called it. This old lady’s knowledge 
was various—Greek, Latin, French—and 
Roget’s Thesaurus was her stock in trade. 
She made lists of words for this boy and 
his friends and usually chose words of 
three syllables or over which she thought 
might be difficult to define, and then, 
syllable by syllable, they separated the 
word until the meaning was crystal-clear. 
The child, not to be outdone, often pro- 
duced a “‘poser” for the aunt. Thus the 
sick one had something to anticipate each 
day which at the same time led him to 

an ease of expression and perhaps pre- 
vented many a fit of blues. The invalid 
became so interested in languages that in 
later years he took up the study of Gaelic. 

From this ‘“‘syllable’’ hobby grew yet 
another, the ‘‘association of ideas” 
hobby. This is fun and practical for 
the future work of a writer, lawyer, or 
physician. Each caller brings to the sick- 
room a new subject every day, and then 
all concentrate on anything that comes to 
mind in relation to it. Of course the 
invalid will become most expert because 
of his leisure. One girl suggested 


“Easter,” and soon all thought of color- 
ing Easter eggs, and from this a hobby 
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of doing holiday cards in water colors 
was started. This in turn took the 
healthy ones to the woods for models, 
arbutus being the favorite of the sick 
girl because of its delicate fragrance. 
Hammers were toted on the hikes and 
bits of minerals brought back to classify. 
Hobbies such as these have the advantage 
of being adapted to any place or season, 
and change zs a consideration in the care 
of the high-strung, fretful child with a 
weak heart. 

Fortunate the child who has a grand- 
mother at home to start things. One 
clever-fingered grandmother boondoggled 
the laundry boards from shirts into a fine 
fleet of boats for her grandson. When 
tied together these could be trailed across 
his bed to his heart's content since they 
were very light. The ends of the boards 
were sewn together, colored with cray- 
ons, and any number tied together with 
string. This fleet, with its glorious sham 
battles, was the envy of his small world. 

Developing the story-telling art is not 
to be despised as a hobby. Try to induce 
friends who have such a talent to come 
and teach your child how to relate a story 
with spirit and point. One dignified old 
colonel of the Spanish-American War 
never wearied of telling stories to an 
enthusiastic young invalid. While the 
colonel sometimes debunked some of het 
pet textbook heroes, he amused her by 
the hour, not only telling her of San Juan 
and other military skirmishes, but also 
providing interesting information on 
scorpions and tarantulas. The child 
learned to tell these stories almost as well 
as he, with a few extra flourishes of her own. 

Shorthand, in these times of doubling 
up on jobs, is another practical hobby to 
pursue. Do not forget its usefulness for 
lectures through school and college days. 
A blackboard can be used by the nurse 
or mother to show the characters, and 
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later the radio can be used for dictation. 
The radio is in fact ideal since the ama- 
teur reporter becomes accustomed to all 
kinds of voices and subjects. 

One could talk forever about the value 
of the hobby of writing for a child with 
a handicapped heart, though some might 
object that if one is not familiar with life, 
there is little to write about. Yet we 
sometimes forget how observant the 
lonely invalid may be of the subtle shades 
of life. Ome young girl in bed for a 
long time to protect her heart after an 
infectious disease won a coveted piano 
for herself by writing her impressions of 
passersby. From their dragging, slow, or 
staccato gait, she imagined what the peo- 
ple were like. She wrote her story so 
vividly that she won the prize for which 
many boys and girls who went to school 
every day had tried. Later, when she re- 
covered, she collected news and interest- 
ing bits of gossip about the small-town 
celebrities which she sent to the county 
papers every week, building for herself 
an experience in what people like to read 
and do. Her job grew out of this early 
practice in writing. 

Save your old telephone books for 
scrapbooks for the young writer. One 
can be used for the make-up of ads, us- 
ing a slogan suggested by a sentence in 
a magazine, or a sentence of one article 
to make the title of another. One girl 
kept a scrapbook of recipes of things 
she liked to eat. A list of delicacies that 
were brought to her while in bed was set 
down in her book in great detail for the 
time when she could get up and use the 
kitchen for her playroom, with groceries 
for her playthings. A bride copied this 
cookbook, for it was a rival to Fanny 
Farmer's. But most important was the 
interest of the child in cooking, which 
would undoubtedly be appreciated by her 
future husband. 
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Graded exercises are often necessary 
following the long time in bed which the 
child often should have, and these can 
be made a pleasant dose in terms of a 
hobby. If the child likes to sing, get 
her chum to come and sit by the bed and 
sing with her. The child will be prac- 
ticing breathing exercises without know- 
ing it. In this way she will get a certain 
amount of exercise and make graded ex- 
ercises a pleasure since she is working for 
a purpose at something she likes to do. 

A second group, also ranging from an 
early age to twenty years, consists of boys 
and girls who are not in bed but for whom 
certain restraint has to be exercised. 
Watch for the red light for these child- 
ren! Outdoor hobbies are often best for 
them; of course, weather permitting. In 
warm weather the sinking of lily tubs in 
the back yard is a good idea. Fish can 
be brought from the nearby brook, tad- 
poles, frogs, dace, suckers, perch, sala- 
manders, turtles, and even a _ small 
pickerel. A few water plants can be set 
in the tub and a butterfly bush planted 
to wave gracefully over the lilies and 
fish. A real cement pool can be made 
by a child with manual skill, but help in 
planning is necessary to make it water- 
tight. 

Making things is often the best resort 
for those who are not robust and strong, 
and solitary self-starting occupations, 
where interruption and confusion are cut 
to the minimum, are less wearying for 
such children. 

As a background for hobbies and pets, 
there is nothing like a place set apart as 
a playroom. Here the child can be in 
his glory, running the gamut from act- 
ing in plays to playing with pets. Yet 
some homes have no place for hobbies 
the furnishings prohibiting it in one, the 
mother in another. However, a kitchen 


we all have, and many a future builder 


has had his training in his mother's 
kitchen, building castles from iron ket. 
tles as foundations up to gleaming tin 
or aluminum turrets. 

One big country house I know has a 
bare room reserved and cleared for action. 
The room is three steps down from the 
main part of the house, which gives it 
a high ceiling and splendid acoustics. A 
former owner liked to experiment with 
radios, and he had had a ledge built 
around the entire room at a comfortable 
working height, with many electric floor 
plugs. Imagine the joy of a shut-in child 
with his electric toys. Each child of the 
family, sick or well, was assigned a share 
of the ledge, and this kept the hobbies 
and collections from getting out of 
bounds. A fireplace at one end had many 
possibilities. This room has been mainly 
furnished by the handicraft of the chil- 
dren. Wagon wheels made a good chan- 
delier as well as a very comfortable 
rocking chair of generous width. Here 
music racks are in readiness for the ama- 
teur musicians, wounded pets are taken 
care of, nature contests held, and plays 
written and acted. The room is the most 
interesting though chaotic place in the 
house for it has an ever-changing face 
The hobbies of this little group vary with 
the seasons. One of the children likes to 
draw, the discovery of his talent happen- 
ing one day when his mother, impatient 
at his fretful fidgety play at her feet, 
exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, here, take the clock and 
draw its face!’ To her surprise he did 
—and very well. So he is the artist of 
the group. 

Pets are important to people, especially 
to little people with handicapped hearts. 
To one little girl with a weak heart, 
pets proved a salvation. As soon as she 
was able to stay outdoors in the spring, 
she was given a hen and six little chick- 
ens. She wastireless in trudging through 
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the grass trying to ‘‘shoo’’ them to their 
mother—though tears would come close 
to the surface when the chicks insisted 
on seeing the world and the wonderful 
bugs therein. This little one loved to 
watch the seething mass of an ant-hill 
and grew to know much about their hab- 
its. She came with interest to watch the 
life of a spider which had woven its 
web behind one of the doors of the play- 
room. When the door was open there 
was plenty of space and when closed the 
web simply crushed together. One day 
she saw a fly step on the web and then 
the dash of the spider. She noticed that 
only live flies interested “Lily,” the spi- 
der, so she kept the more active children 
busy coralling flies so “Lily” could eat 
‘em alive. One day a June bug flew in 
the door and buzzing around touched the 
spider web, and “Lily” sailed out and 
proceeded to spin her web around the 
feet of her newest victim. 

This girl loved to imagine herself one 
of the Shakespearean heroines, and 
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Shakespeare became much more readable 
to some of the children who had voted 
him the bore instead of the bard of Avon. 
Trunks from the attic were raided and 
properties were constructed with the aid 
of junk and the tool chest. 


Ill 

What do we gain by hobbies for our 
children with handicapped _ hearts? 
Among other things, improvement in 
physical and mental health, education 
(which includes skill), happiness, better 
balance, broader 
companionship, and harmony in the fam- 
ily. How much better to be harnessed 
to a hobby than a handicap, for a child 
may be sound in body but fettered in 
mind if he is not properly trained. Oc- 
cupational therapy is just another word 
for hobby. Much can be done for chil- 
dren with weak hearts by teaching them 
new things in times of trouble. Remem- 
ber, first and last, to use a hobby judici- 
ously—if tiring, drop it like a hot cake! 


viewpoint, congenial 


The Plight of the Hard of Hearing 


Marie A. PLEss 


The handicap of the handicapped child, whether it be a weak h 
or impaired hearing, or something else, is often no more serious than 
the handicap imposed by lack of sympathy and understanding on the part 


of others. 


to make the most of his educational 


This latter kind of handic ap must be removed if 


the ch ild is 


and vocational opportunities. A 


positive ap proach to pet roblem is necessary in order that the child him- 


self may acquire the abi 


HE HARD-OF-HEARING child is, 
from the social worker's view- 
point, a social problem. We be- 
lieve today that every phase of every 
child’s life structure should receive due 
consideration. The first consideration is 


that the foundation be firm and the struc- 


ity to deal successfully with his own problem. 


ture well balanced and enduring—able to 
withstand the buffeting of outside forces. 
This can only be accomplished by giving 
careful attention to the adjustments— 
physical, educational, environmental, and 
social—which all human beings should 
make in childhood. 
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We are agreed that all children are en- 


titled to equal opportunities and privi- 
leges. In many cases the door of oppor- 
tunity is partially closed by injuries which 
result from illness. This is particularly 
accentuated in the child whose hearing 
has become impaired. How can the door 
of opportunity be kept open to this child? 


II 

Education is the weapon with which to 
defeat the encroachment of any ill health, 
physical or mental, which may result if 
the child with even a slight hearing loss 
is denied the proper early assistance— 
education that is, of the parent, the physi- 
cian, the teacher, and other children in 
the home, the schoolroom, and the play- 
ground. 

Many a time, in our efforts to awaken 
the mother to a knowledge of the prob- 
lems before her as the parent of a hard- 
of-hearing child, have we been con- 
fronted with a hopeless task. The parent, 
at once ignorant of the seriousness of the 
child’s handicap and positive that it can 
not be permanent, refuses to accept the 
situation and to put forth effort to make 
the best of it. And what is the effect on 
the child? Either nothing is done for 
him, or else his health is actually lowered 
when he is dragged around from one 
place to another in the parent's determi- 
nation to restore his hearing. In the 
meantime the education he needs is dis- 
regarded, or even combated. 

Such objections as these are made: 
“Why should my child take up lip read- 
ing when I know she will soon have per- 
fect hearing?” ‘Why should I wear my- 
self out taking her to a doctor when I 
know she is not hard of hearing?” “Why 
should I put her in a position where I 
lay her open to ridicule and possibly hurt 
her chances of marriage by telling the 
world she is hard of hearing?” All these 


and many more are the attitudes taken by 
mothers, who then rush off to the family 
doctor, determined to get confirmation of 
whatever stand they have taken. 

Equally should those in charge of the 
school, where the child spends a large 
portion of his waking hours, be in- 
formed, especially the grade teacher and 
the vocational guidance director. The 
gtade teacher may not realize that if she 
would face the class instead of talking to 
the blackboard she would help the chil- 
dren with normal hearing as well as the 
hard-of-hearing, and make for better dis- 
cipline. She may yet have to learn that 
the hard-of-hearing child does not have 
to be shouted at. A good classroom voice 
with acceptable articulation, a seat with- 
out the obstruction of bobbing heads, 
added to lip reading instruction, will 
solve the problem of the average hard-of- 
hearing child. Many a grade teacher 
confuses the hard-of-hearing child with 
the deaf child, and is ignorant of the vast 
difference between them. A transfer of 
a hard-of-hearing child to a school for 
the deaf may relieve the teacher of a re- 
sponsibility, but if she secured it she has 
performed an act of social injustice to 
the child. Many grade teachers are more 
than eager to help the child through his 
adjustment, however, even when he 
seems to be retarding the progress of the 
class, when they have been informed of 
his needs and are allowed by the parent 
to cooperate. 

In New York City we are now con- 
fronted by a tremendous school problem. 
It is being shown, through a great CWA 
project, sponsored and operated by the 
Board of Education, that thousands of 
school children have impaired hearing. 
While lip reading is being introduced, 
provisions are yet to be made for voca- 
tional guidance and education in con- 
formity with this type of physical handi- 
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cap. The social worker recognizes that 
only too frequently hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren are counseled vocationally with 
complete disregard of the otologist’s 
prognosis. To be specific, there seems to 
be no realization of the fact that a child 
with a slight hearing loss at 13 years of 
age may have a marked loss at 23, and 
further losses as life goes on. 

The field of adequate vocational gui- 
dance and training for the hard-of-hear- 
ing child is barely opened. The great 
strides being made in the inauguration of 
the school hearing program throughout 
this country are serving to bring to the 
attention of the public the prevalence of 
problems of hearing impairment. School 
children are learning the lessons of aural 
hygiene and are beginning to understand 
why little Johnny Jones did not pass the 
ball on command. 


III 

Perhaps a case will illustrate the way 
in which these problems frequently group 
themselves. Alice was brought to the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing at the age of 12 by her mother. She 
was a beautiful child and her mother had 
great ambitions for her future. Her first 
demand was that the hearing of her child 
be restored to normal. Many physicians 
had already been consulted. She was ad- 
vised gently but firmly that through at- 
tention to the child’s general well-being 
the hearing could be sustained, but not 
restored. Did she accept it? No! She 
took the child to physician after physician 
and subjected her to confusion, uncer- 
tainty, and loss of confidence. Lip read- 
ing instruction was recommended for 
Alice, and after much persuasion the 
mother allowed her to enter our demon- 
stration school. Alice obviously enjoyed 
her lip reading work, but her mother con- 
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tinued to find the very name of the 
League repulsive, association with it al- 
most shameful. Meanwhile Alice made 
her way through elementary school with 
credit and entered high school. 

The question of a vocation then became 
important and vocational guidance was 
sought and given, subject to many ob- 
stacles raised by the mother at every pos- 
sible juncture. Today Alice is a bachelor 
of arts undertaking post-graduate voca- 
tional training at her alma mater, but her 
adjustment is still incomplete, thanks to 
this determined opposition to all construc- 
tive effort by her mother; the person most 
in duty bound to be intelligent, coopera- 
tive, and self-sacrificing. 

How can we remedy this condition— 
the deeply rooted, widely prevalent ignor- 
ance of this most common of physical 
handicaps? Can the public be educated? 
The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing believes that the public can be 
educated to a better understanding of im- 
paired hearing problems and the impor- 
tance of conservation of hearing. This 
belief is based upon nearly a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in promoting an ag- 
gressive program which is slowly but 
surely changing the public attitude. This, 
however, is but the merest beginning. 

Early discovery of impaired hearing in 
children must form the basis of our pro- 
cedure. Next it requires the support and 
cooperation of the medical profession, 
general practitioners as well as otologists, 
with adequate facilities for treatment of 
all ear conditions. It necessitates the co- 
operation of teachers and parents, includ- 
ing parent-teacher associations. 

In conclusion, may I ask a question? 
What procedures are vocational guidance 
directors going to adopt for the training 
of the many thousands of children with 
impaired hearing throughout the country? 
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GUIDANCE AND THE NYA 


Plans for Disseminating Occupational Information 


Mary H. S. HAyYEs 


Readers of this magazine are, of course, greatly interested in the 
plans and activities of the National Youth Administration. Any national 
youth pre gram must be a matter of vital interest and concern to all citizens, 
regardless of party creed or affiliation. This one, though under govern- 
mental auspices, depends for success largely on the intelligent and willing 
cooperation of existing private as well as public agencies and institutions. 
We asked Mary H. S. Hayes, Director of Guidance and Placement of the 
NYA, to tell our readers about the guidance phases of the program. The 
story here presented is brief—but important to all workers in the guidance 


and adjustment field. 


HE NATIONAL Youth Administra- 

tion is facing a rather difficult 

situation relative to the matter of 

guidance and counseling, and the part 
which it should play in this field. 

One of its fundamental tenets is that it 
will not duplicate already existing organi- 
zations. For that reason the NYA has 
announced that it will not set up employ- 
ment bureaus of its own, but will, instead, 
refer young people to existing non-profit- 
making agencies. Likewise, it will set up 
no new schools or training institutions, 
but will refer young people for training 
to institutions already established, includ- 
ing those of a permanent nature and the 
classes organized under the Emergency 
Education Division of the WPA. Again, 
for recreational outlets, it will make use 
of the existing facilities and agencies. 

The possibility of making use of exist- 
ing agencies for a program of counseling, 
however, presents a somewhat different 
situation. The group which the NYA 
has been set up to serve is defined as 
“young people, 16 to 25 years of age, 
who are not in school and not at work.” 


Vocational guidance counselors in this 
country are primarily located in schools 
and colleges, and serve the group there. 
Certain of the social agencies have a ser- 
vice of this sort for out-of-school youth, 
and full advantage will be taken of their 
services in communities where they are 
available. But in general, there is no 
organized agency to which the NYA can 
delegate this service. 


II 

Because of the number of young peo- 
ple who have appealed to the National 
Youth Administration, both in person and 
by letter, some of the State Directors feel 
the need of attaching to their administra- 
tive staff a person charged with the re- 
sponsibility for counseling and for giving 
information. In states where this has not 
occurred, it still seems necessary to de- 
velop a procedure for giving young peo- 
ple information regarding the various 
fields of employment, training opportu- 
nities, and recreational outlets. 

In large communities, where a number 
of young people are voluntarily coming 
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into the NYA offices, many Directors 
have urged the desirability of enlarging 
their headquarters facilities, through per- 
sonnel obtained by means of a work proj- 
ect, in order to interview young people 
coming to the office. In such cases, it is 
urged, however, that no publicity be given 
this service for fear of arousing expecta- 
tions that cannot be met. 

The development of an adequate staff 
of counselors for individual interviewing, 
even if this were not supplemented by the 
establishment of testing laboratories, is 
difficult of realization. The necessity of 
holding the administrative costs of the 
National Youth Administration down to 
the lowest possible figure precludes the 
possibility of securing personnel to do 
more than provide a supervisory service, 
and even for this it is questionable 
whether an adequate number of trained 
vocational counselors could be obtained 
to secure nationwide coverage. The only 
chance of securing the necessary counsel- 
ing staff would be through a WPA proj- 
ect, where the personnel must be drawn 
from persons on the relief rolls. 

The experience of the Adjustment 
Service in New York has indicated very 
clearly that a satisfactory and adequate 
counseling service can be made up of per- 
sons without experience in this field if the 
group is adequately supervised and in- 
tensively trained. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the experience of the Ad- 
justment Service could be duplicated in 
many cities without tremendous expense. 
Two of the factors that made possible the 
success of the Adjustment Service were 
the fact that there was a very large list of 
persons to draw upon, so that many were 
called but few were chosen, and the fact 
that the facilities of New York City made 
possible the securing of expert advisory 
and consultation service. 

For all of these reasons the National 


Youth Administration has felt that it 
would be unwise to attempt to develop a 
personal consultation service within its 
own ranks. 

There is, however, a type of vocational 
information service which is distinctly 
within its province and of very real value 
to the young people for whom it is in- 
tended. Accordingly, a definite program 
has been developed for collecting infor- 
mation as to the vocational, educational. 
and recreational facilities and opportu 
nities available in all communities, and 
for putting this information into the 
hands of the agencies through which the 
National Youth Administration will 
work, as well as for disseminating it 
among young people in their homes 
through the use of newspaper publicity, 
radio, and bulletins. A brief descriptive 
statement of this program has been pre- 
pared for the use of those State Youth 
Directors who feel the need for such a 
service in their communities. This has 
already been sent out from the Washing- 
ton office, and the collecting of informa- 
tion is getting under way in many states. 


Ill 

As the memorandum sets forth, “the 
collection of information and its prepara- 
tion for distribution on a wide scale will 
in many states be a necessary part of the 
work of the state office. This calls for 
the development of a very real coopera- 
tive relationship with all groups in the 
community dealing with the problem of 
youth in its various aspects, thus serving 
the double purpose of acquainting agen- 
cies with the NYA program and of ob- 
taining information as to the services 
which they render.” 

According to the program, as outlined, 
it will be the duty of the person in charge 
of the collection of information, first of 
all, to maintain cooperative relationships 
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with the director of the State Employment 
Service and the National Reemployment 
Service, and with the local offices in all 
communities of the state. In employment 
services where a separate department for 
junior placement is maintained, this rela- 
tionship should be especially close. 
Through this cooperation, the Informa- 
tion Director is to obtain from the em- 
ployment office significant information re- 
garding the number and sorts of young 
persons registering there, as well as the 
number and kinds of openings available 
to them in private industry and the kinds 
of placements made. Where feasible, 
copies of the monthly reports of the em- 
ployment offices are to be obtained. 

In connection with the placement of 
young people from relief families on 
part-time work projects, it is urged an ef- 
fort be made to determine the number of 
those that are registered in the public em- 
ployment offices and marked as relief 
clients. Where no such information is 
available, it is suggested that an effort be 
made to secure, with the cooperation of 
the NYA office, the Division of Certifica- 
tion and Intake of the WPA, and the So- 
cial Service Department of the FERA, a 
separate file of these young people, or in 
some way to obtain an identification mark 
on their registration cards which would 
indicate that they are available for these 
jobs. 

It will also be the duty of the Informa- 
tion Director to maintain cooperative re- 
lationships of the same kind with the edu- 
cational authorities, both permanent and 
temporary. Through this cooperation, he 
is to collect information regarding the 
resources for education and training, 
cultural, vocational, and avocational, pro- 
vided by various communities of the state. 
Such detailed items as the subjects taught, 
the location, the qualifications for admis- 
sion (7.¢., age, sex, educational back- 
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ground, residence in which part of the 
city, etc.), the hours when classes are 
taught, and the length and content of the 
courses, should be included. A part of 
all this can be secured by questionaires, 
but much of it will be more satisfactorily 
obtained by personal visits. 


IV 

Through cooperation with libraries and 
museums, it may be possible in many 
communities for the Information Director 
to develop a reading and visiting service 
whereby young people may be helped in 
selecting reading matter along lines of 
their special interest, either vocational or 
avocational. It is also suggested that he 
maintain cooperative relationships with 
all social agencies dealing with young 
people, and collect information regarding 
the recreational and social facilities they 
offer, such as swimming pools, reading 
rooms, lectures, and forums. He should 
establish contacts with health agencies and 
clinics of various kinds and collect infor- 
mation concerning them—office hours, 
fees charged, etc. He should also es- 
tablish contacts with child welfare 
agencies for the service of special groups, 
such as dependents and delinquents, and 
collect information regarding their ser- 
vices. 

In order to make the varied informa- 
tion from so many sources readily avail- 
able, it must be carefully catalogued and 
cross-indexed by subjects, locations, etc. 
It should be distributed by every means 
possible, throughout the state or the com- 
munity in order that it may reach a much 
larger group of young people than is in- 
cluded among those who will come to the 
NYA office. 

It is suggested, therefore, that various 
bulletins, or circulars, be prepared in 
mimeographed form or inexpensively 
printed, and that these be given for distri- 
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bution to the various agencies, such as 
public employment offices, emergency edu- 
cation classes, and recreational agencies, 
through which the NYA will function. 
In addition, a wider circulation can be 
obtained by making these available in 
such places as railway stations, street cars, 
and neighborhood stores. In one com- 
munity the milk distribution company has 
been enlisted to deliver bulletins with the 
milk. Posters giving useful information 
may be displayed in public places. The 
cooperation of newspapers may be en- 
listed to carry this information in their 
pages. The services of the local broad- 
casting station may also be obtained. 

This, in brief outline, is the proposal 
which the National Youth Administration 
is offering as a ‘‘safe and sane” program 
of vocational guidance. It is one which 
is admittedly incomplete, but it should 
nevertheless be useful for the young peo- 
ple it has been set up to serve. 


LEST WE FORGET 
BRAINS 


CLARA MENGER 


In the following article Dr. Menger calls 
for the full itdiies of available brain 
power for research into our social ills from 
the standpoint of human adjustments and 
relationships—the personnel problems of 
society itself. 

UCH has been said and done 
M during the past few decades 

about conservation. National 
forests have been established, bird sanctu- 
aries financed and supervised, while 
streams have been harnessed for hydro- 
electric power and deepened for transpor- 
tation. Only recently have conservationists 
begun to focus their thoughts on man. 


LEST WE FORGET BRAINS 


That the human resources of this country 
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are no less valuable and important than 
the natural resources is a fact which is 
just beginning to be realized in many 
quarters. 

Our present economic state has been 
aptly described in these words: ‘We have 
on our hands a sick nation; physically and 
nervously exhausted. About us clamor 
the politicians, the quack doctors of eco 
nomics, each with a supposedly marvelous 
elixir at hand which he asks permission 
to administer.” * And the questions arise 
How shall we determine which “elixir’’ 
shall be administered? And by which 
“doctor”? Or which “politician”? 

If the analogy between human illnesses 
and social illnesses is further drawn, it 
would seem that the treatment adminis- 
tered must be determined by a diagnosis 
of the illness. In the past a physical pain 
was accepted as a unit and was treated 
by the application of a plaster to the 
major area of difficulty. Today the “pain” 
has been broken up into various specific 
pains, each seen to be accompanied by 
a specific cause. In the treatment of each 
difficulty, theoretically at least, a definite 
cure has been devised. In just the man- 
ner in which medicine has emerged from 
the practice of common plaster applica- 
tion to one of scientific scrutiny seeking 
for causes, in like manner must the social 
welfare “doctor” engage in a search for 
cause-effect relationships. Just as in medi- 
cine, when the diagnosis is completed, a 
program of cure is formulated, so in the 
social order a plan of attack on the causes 
of disorder and on methods of cure must 
be evolved. 

II 

Social and economic problems deal 

with values and ideas. It is in this realm 


1“The Laws of Nature: Do They Offer the 
Needed Cue to Solving Our Economic Crisis? 
Nature Magazine, 20:101 
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that intelligence functions at its highest 
level. And only human intelligence can 
bring solution to these problems. 

But the question immediately presents 
itself: Are we utilizing intelligence? If 
intelligence were being used to the full, 
each person would be working at tasks 
requiring his highest abilities. At the 
present time, with things as they are, no 
one of high intellectual powers should be 
unemployed, no one who can do above- 
average thinking should be found on the 
shelf. 

In a testing program of unemployed 
women coming for placement to the St. 
Louis Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion Employment Office, the Otis Self- 
Administering Test of Mental Ability 
was given to 32 of these women, and ten 
of them scored 50 or above. These scores 
place the young women at the level of 
mental ability of average or above-average 
college students, even though many of 
the girls had not had the opportunity of 
high school attendance. Two of them 
rated “‘very superior’ in mental ability. 
In another testing program conducted by 
the Character Research Institute of Wash- 
ington University, designed to select those 
best qualified to do research in the human 
sciences from a group of persons on work 
relief, 162 young women were tested on 
the Otis, and of these 13 scored college 
average or better, and two were “‘very 
superior.” It seems that among the unem- 
ployed and those on relief there are some 
persons of superior intellectual power. 
What has been found to be true in these 
two testing programs would probably be 
found to be true in like degree in the 
total unemployed group. Considering the 
losses that accrue to society when it 
shelves human ability, as well as the losses 
to individuals, is there not a social re- 
sponsibility to put these people to work? 

Both social and personnel questions are 


among the crucial problems of today. 
“Why is it that in the midst of plenty 
men find themselves accepting relief or 
even starving?” “Why are suicide and 
crime increasing?” The answers to these 
questions require scientific study and 
insights. Work on these problems should 
be directed by trained research workers 
in the social and personnel fields. Much 
of this work, however, can be done by 
untrained but otherwise qualified persons. 
If the persons of high intellectual ability 
among the relief workers and the unem- 
ployed could be located and then put to 
work under expert guidance on these 
social and human problems, it is almost 
certain that much valuable assistance to 
leaders in social and economic affairs 
would result. 


Ill 


Numerous research projects need to be 
devised in an attempt to answer these 
questions in human relationships. The 
problems involved are legion, and are 
closely intertwined, but it is the growing 
conviction of many students in the field 
of the human sciences that order can be 
traced in human relationships just as it 
has been in the physical sciences. Intelli- 
gence guided by the scientific spirit and 
scientific methods will show the way to 
a social order where the optimum benefits 
are derived both for the individual and 
for the group. “Science,” concludes 
Lentz in an article on character research, 
“has been accused of having no soul, but 
that will be a matter of no moment when 
men with the scientific approach attack 
the problems fundamentally affecting hu- 
man happiness in a scientific way and as 
though they cared tremendously about the 
soul.” ? 


2 Lentz, Jr., Theodore F. “Character Research 
and Human Happiness.” Religious Education, 
25:134-9, Feb. 1930. 
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COLLEGE CREDIT IN ADVANCE | 


Anticipatory Examinations as an Articulation Device 


MAZIE EARLE WAGNER and HENry C. MILLs 


The problem of articulation between high school and colle ge is one 
that has increasingly engaged the attention of educators. Reference to 


it has occasionally been made in the pages of this magazine, for back of 


the administrative and curricular adjustments involved in this problem are 


the student’s own adjustments in his transition from high school to col 
lege. The wastage of time, money, and effort that results from faulty 


4 


articulation is not only an institutional loss, it is also an individual loss. 


It is one of the functions of educational guidance to reduce such wastage 


and loss. Educational procedures and devices which contribute to this 
end are in harmony with guidance aims. Moreover these procedures and 
devices cannot be fully effective without the accompaniment of educa- 
tional guidance, under whatever name it may be provided. In the fol- 
lowing article an articulation device adopted by the University of Buffalo 


j 


is described by two members of the faculty, the description including the 
methods by which students are selected and guided under this experi- 


mental plan. 


URING the past few years the Uni- 

versity of Buffalo has had in 

operation a plan which enables 
brilliant high school seniors to secure 
credit through special examinations for 
certain courses normally offered in the 
junior college period.’ This procedure 
was introduced as a result of studies 
which had been made of the duplication 
of course content between the senior year 
in high school and the freshman year in 
college and which revealed that the dupli- 
cation was great enough in certain in- 
stances to warrant the assumption that 
the superior high school students, those 
who had the most command of the sub- 


1 This is a part of a more comprehensive study of 
the articulation of high school and college, sponsored by 
the General Education Board and carried on at the 
University of Buffalo. For a description of the scope 
of the study and particularly of this plan, and of the 
theoretical considerations which led to its adoption, see 
E. oe (Editor), University of Buffalo Studies, 
v. 9, 


ject, with some additional work, might 
well cover the courses as given in col- 
lege. If this could be done, then it 
seemed the part of wisdom to examine 
such students in the subjects in which 
they wished to do the additional work, 
and, if they were successful in passing a 
searching examination in the course, to 
give them credit for the work on the col- 
lege level. This is essentially the pro- 
cedure which the university has put into 
effect. 

Such a plan has been followed by a 
number of students. In almost every in- 
stance those who have elected to do so 
have been motivated in part by the fact 
that it makes possible immediate study 
of advanced work in college and avoid- 
ance of rather tiresome repetition of 
course materials about which they have 
been apprised by friends who preceded 
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TABLE I 


Standing of the Students Writing the Anticipatory Examinations on Entrance Tests Given to Al! 
Freshmen at the University of Buffalo 


Students Students Total 


Students 
passing 3 passing 6 passing 9 or 
Measure sem. hours sem. hours more sem. hours 
work work work 
1933-34 Group N=8 N=12 N=5 N=2 
Ohio State Comtile....cccccccccccccvctocscsescecvecs 75.74 73.95 90.25 77.7 
Sones-Harry Total Centile........ccecessccescceees 78.82 79.11 98.82 82 
Cooperative English, Mechanics Subtest Centile..... 67.32 66.08 76.39 68 
1933-34 Group N—24 N=6 N=12 N=42 
Ohio State Contile......ccscccscccccccccccssececs 60.29 62.38 77.20 65.42 
Sones-Harry Total Centile........--.eesseerceseees 67.49 67.17 82.06 71.61 
Cooperative English, Mechanics Subtest Centile..... 62.71 44.74 86.01 64.0 
Reading: Total Centile.........ccccccseceesenceees 58.94 48.87 72.47 61.67 
: 61.71 54.57 82.09 66.8 


Comprehension Centile 


them in college. Some students have 
definitely used this procedure as a means 
of securing the baccalaureate degree in 
three years, which in these days of care- 
ful budgeting is a factor not to be lightly 
dismissed. Some have done so merely for 
the glory to be gained, both for them- 
selves, or, as they feel, for their teachers 
and high school. 

The subjects in which the examinations 
are taken range all the way from trigo- 
nometry and college algebra through 
English, modern foreign languages, Latin, 
economics, and general European history 
—all normally first-year courses —to 
physics, American history, and the survey 
course in English literature, courses which 
are usually considered sophomore sub- 
jects. There is a marked variation in the 
amount of independent study required in 
each case, with trigonometry possibly pre- 
senting the least difficulty and the sopho- 
more subjects the most. 


II 

The character of the students who avail 
themselves of this opportunity is well il- 
lustrated, from the standpoint of scholas- 
tic aptitude and achievement, by the 
standing on entrance tests of those who 
tried the special examinations during the 
June and September testing periods in 


1933 and 1934.* From the data pre- 
sented in Table I it is evident that only 
the more brilliant students are interested 
in a plan of this nature—they are among 
the leaders of the entering freshman class 
on the measures of intelligence and 
achievement used. When to this is added 
the factor of motivation, evidenced by 
their participation in the project, it is ap- 
parent that they represent the type of 
student for which all universities are 
searching. 

That these students do not belie their 
early promise is obvious from the data of 
Table II, which show the success in the 
subjects taken in college of those students 
who entered with credit earned through 
anticipatory examinations. While the 
numbers involved are small for each year, 
there can be little doubt that they are suc- 
cessful in their college work—and par- 
ticularly in those subject fields in which 
they took the special examinations. This 
is especially true of those who entered 
with nine or more semesters hours of 
credit earned in this way. With a better 
than B average, little more could be ex- 
pected of them. 


2 The special examinations are offered purposely on 
two occasions: in June because the student may tak« 
them in his stride since he is at the same time prepar 
ing for the Regents examination; in September becaus« 
many students are too rushed in June to do the sp« 
preparation required and prefer to use the summe! 
months for more or less independent study. 
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Ill 

The problem of selecting and stimulat- 
ing students to undertake the necessary 
preparation in connection with the antici- 
patory examinations, an essential step, 
was met in a variety of ways. In many 
of the high schools of the Buffalo area, 
group meetings of honor and merit-roll 
students were held at which the possibili- 
ties presented by the procedure and the 
other aspects of the situation were ex- 
plained in some detail. Acceptance of 
the plan on the part of many teachers 
who were interested in seeing their stu- 
dents work on projects which would re- 
quire more of them than do the usual 
high school courses likewise resulted in 
many students preparing for the examina- 
tions. Finally, through individual con- 
ferences many students were led to see 
that the plan was worthwhile, was well 
within their capacity, and was in line with 
their interests. 

Preparation for the examinations was 
usually undertaken in one of three ways: 
(1) through purely independent study; 
(2) through study, either group or in- 
dividual, directed by an interested high 
school teacher; and (3) through group 
tutorial conferences. Relatively few used 
the first method, although there have 
been one or two notable exceptions. The 


second has been perhaps the most popular 
plan, with the third the most interesting 
from the point of view of guidance. ; 

In the selection of students the co- 
operation of the high school teachers has 
been most valuable. They have motivated 
large numbers of their pupils to take the 
examinations, particularly in the field of 
mathematics. These teachers, of course. 
try to send only their best students, and 
experience is indicating that their judg- 
ment, based as it is on intimate knowl- 
edge of the student's potentialities, is 
usually to be trusted. Armed with exten- 
sive syllabi revealing the nature and s« ope 
of the college course, they have helped 
many students to pass the examinations 
and thus to enter immediately upon more 
advanced work in college. 

The group meetings with honor and 
merit-roll seniors have led to a number 
of students undertaking preparation for 
the examinations. These meetings, how- 
ever, are of more interest in that they have 
been followed in many instances by re- 
quests for interviews during which the 
student's plans and possibilities could be 
canvassed. Such interviews fall naturally 
into two groups: (1) during the early 
days of the experiment little information 
was available concerning the student ex- 
cept that afforded by his high school 


TABLE II 


Average Grade Point Status of the Students Writing the Anticipatory Examinations After They 
Enter College 


Students Students Studerts Total 
passing 3 passing 6 passing 9 
sem. hours sem. hours more sem. hours 


1933-34 Group N=8 N=12 N=:5 N=25 
First Semester Grade Point Average...........--- 1.65 1 $8 2.2 
Second Semester Grade Point Average.........- - 1.59 1.26 2 24 1 
Third Semester Grade Point Average. . 1.56. 11 
Average in Follow-up Subjects. 1.33 159 2.11 
1934-35 Group N=24 N=6 N=1 N=4 
First Semester Grade Point Average...........+++++> 1.06 1.24 2.07 1.38 
1.47 1.20 2.27 1.58 


anticipate ry examinations 


Average in Follow-up Subjects. 


* Not all of the students took college work in the field in which the « 
were passed. This was true of three in the first group, and five in the second. The total, therefore, 


is based on 17 cases only. 
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grades; (2) more recently, as the result 
of rather extensive testing programs 
which were undertaken in connection 
with other projects, this information was 
supplemented by a record of the student's 
performance on a lengthened form of the 
Opposites sub-test of the American Coun- 
cil on Education Psychological Examina- 
tion, the Iowa Content Examination for 
High School Seniors and College Fresh- 
men, a shortened form of the Woodworth 
Personal Data Sheet,* a questionaire on 
study habits,* the Strong Interest Test, 
and a rather complete personal ques- 
tionaire. 
At all interviews an attempt was made, 
with the aid of school records, to deter- 
mine the student’s best high school sub- 
jects, his general high school success, his 
prospective college, the college curriculum 
he had in mind, and his choice of voca- 
tion. The choice of anticipatory examina- 
tions for which the individual was ad- 
vised to prepare was made in part on the 
basis of his success in his high school 
courses but more on the college course 
planned. The pre-medical and pre-dental 
students, for example, were encouraged to 
prepare for freshman mathematics courses 
and occasionally physics. From time to 
time such other subjects as were particu- 
larly easy for the individual and for which 
he had already practically or completely 
prepared were also advised. The pre- 
legal students were usually advised to at- 
tempt the examinations in history and 
economics, while those interested in high 
school teaching were urged to undertake 
the additional work in the field in which 
they expected ultimately to do their teach- 
ing. In no case was a student with a Re- 


® Schubert, H. J. P., and Wagner, M. E. “The 
Relation of Individual Personal Data Responses and 
Transiency, Place among Siblings, and Academic 
Ability.” To appear in Journal of Abnormal and So- 
cial Psychology, April, 1936. 

* Eckert, R. E., Mills, Henry C., and Williams, M. 
W., “Study Habits of High School Pupils,” School 
Review, 1934, 42, pp. 755-761. 


gents average under 85 encouraged to at- 
tempt the special examinations.® 


In interviewing students, the lack of 


insight which they seemed to have in con- 


nection with their own academic capacity 
was very evident. Definitely mediocre 


high school seniors frequently seemed 


most ready to believe themselves capable 


of successfully attempting anticipatory 
college examinations. On the other hand, 
the scholastically superior, in spite of 
high grades in all subjects, adequate evi- 
dence of their superior ability, tended to 
be lacking in self-confidence and security 
as to their intellectual acumen.* The 
interviewer was called upon not only to 
make the superior senior aware of his 
general or specific ability, but also to sug- 
gest tactfully to those less able that they 
concentrate upon their high school work 
and let the college course wait until after 
entrance requirements had been com- 
pleted. The following case is submitted 
in illustration of superior students’ un- 
awareness of their superiority: 

J. B. has a high school Regents average 
of about 95, better than at least 98 per cent 
of his classmates. He has completed four 
years of high school German in three years, 
and has otherwise displayed his outstanding 
academic ability. His Opposites score was 
99th centile, as was also his Iowa Content 
Examination score in English and history. 
Upon being interviewed, he said he did not 
think he was capable of passing freshman 
college English even though he had read all 
the required literature. He was very sincere 
in his feelings of inadequacy, not realizing 
his superiority. Subsequently, and only after 
much urging, he wrote the best second se- 
mester freshman college English paper sub- 
mitted by any high school senior, made a B 


*For the University of Buffalo and the hich 
schools from which it draws its student population, the 
Regents average has been found to be & best single, 
predictive measure studied. See Jones, op. cit., Part II 

* This is in agreement with the results usually 
found in studying the self-estimates of students. Both 
good and poor students tend to consider themselves 
nearer average than they actually are. See Allport, F. 
H., and Allport, G. W “Personality Traits: Their 
Classification and Measurement,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 1921-22, 16, 6-40. 
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grade in intermediate college German, and 
otherwise performed considerably to his 


credit. 
IV 

As an outgrowth of the group meet- 
ings and of the interviews with individual 
students, the tutorial group conference 
developed as a means of helping students 
prepare for the examinations. This tu- 
torial conference is, in essence, what the 
name suggests—an attempt to bring a 
method of study characteristic of advanced 
work in college down to the high school 
level. It arose as a means of answering 
more efficiently, and with less expenditure 
of time than would be possible through 
individual conferences, all the questions 
which students asked in connection with 
the work they were doing. To add to 
this function something of the tutorial 
point of view was a natural and inevitable 
next step. 

This method of preparation was used 
in three fields, freshman English, history, 
and psychology. In covering the ma- 
terial of the course, the groups met under 
the direction either of a member of the 
staff of the study or else of some high 
school teacher who was interested enough 
to devote the time to such extra-class ac- 
tivities. In each case the groups met 
from six to eight times for periods 
ranging from thirty minutes to almost 
two hours. The first meeting was usually 
set aside for outlining the course, dis- 
tribution of syllabi, explanation of the 
type of work to be done, the contribution 
of the students, and the like, with the 
remaining meetings devoted to discussion 
of comprehensive questions, suggestions 
as to methods and points of attack on the 
subject, answering questions raised by 
students as a result of their independent 
investigations and study in the field, and 
consideration of the spirit of the work 
as done on the college level. It should 
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be emphasized that no attempt was made 
to coach for specific questions or exami- 
nations. The main function of these con- 
ferences was to provide encouragement 
and motivation for continued study in the 
course and to develop in the pupil confi- 
dence in his ability to pass the special 
examination. 

The first one or two meetings of these 
tutorial conferences 
tended by comparatively large numbers of 
seniors. Less than half of the mem- 
bers of the groups, however, continued 
through the relatively short series of 
meetings. This dropping off in numbers 
was due in part to the operation of a 
self-selective factor. 
work was definitely beyond the capacity 
of the student; in others it was possible 
but involved an 
time. The greatest element in causing 
the drop, however, was undoubtedly the 
fact that the more brilliant students, those 
who could most easily handle the ad- 
ditional work necessary in preparation for 
the special examinations, were also the 
leaders in all phases, except athletics, of 
the extracurricular life of the school. The 
time required by these extracurricular ac- 
tivities, especially in the spring of their 
senior year, was so great as to preclude 
many of them from continuing in the 
tutorial group.’ Those 
faithful to their project were usually 
willing to jettison some of the extracur- 
ricular activity or else were so extremely 
brilliant they could carry both. 


were usually at- 


In some cases the 


excessive amount of 


who remained 


V 
In conclusion, the point should be 
made that to secure the optimum func- 
tioning of an anticipatory examination 


7 Evidence of this situation is found in the fact 
that during the summer of 1934 one member of the 
staff of the study ran a tutorial group in English for 
those students who had been forced to drop tl work in 
the spring. This proved to be the most success 


all the groups since the students had pract 
other demand on their time 


. 
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program, it is necessary that the superior 
seniors participating should be indi- 
vidually interviewed and their potentiali- 
ties carefully considered. The task of 
helping these students in their prepa- 
ration would seem to fall largely to the 
lot of the high school, working in close 
cooperation with the college. It should 
be the duty of the former to provide for 
the preparation through special projects, 
modification of the courses of study, pro- 
vision of leaders for the group tutorial 
conferences, and through stimulation of 
the student. On the college should fall 
the responsibility of providing compre- 
hensive syllabi showing in detail the 
nature of the college course and a liaison 
officer who can interpret to the high 
school teachers and students the spirit 
and purpose of the work undertaken in 
college. 

The present stage of the experiment 
also indicates that group tutorial subject 
conferences have very definite value. A 
good syllabus may well give the actual 
content and aims of the course, the type 
of questions to be expected, even the 
point of view of an individual depart- 
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ment. All the course requirements— 
those obtainable within high school 
courses as well as those additional ones 
to be gleaned from further reading and 
study—may be presented to the able stu- 
dent in written form. However, it is 
improbable that the stimulation and en- 
couragement accruing from personal con- 
tact can be entirely replaced by written 
material. So that superior high school 
seniors may attain their maximum, there- 
fore, it is urged that qualified group 
leaders be provided and group meetings 
of a tutorial nature be scheduled for those 
students who in the judgment of a coun- 
selor and teacher give evidence that par- 
ticipation in such a plan of anticipatory 
examinations conforms to their abilities, 
interests, and needs. Such is the task of 
the liaison officer. 

As all these agencies perform their 
allotted tasks, the work of the student 
in preparing for the anticipatory exami- 
nations is rendered easier and the pro- 
cedure as a whole functions smoothly. To 
the extent that it does so the articulation 
between high school and college has been 
improved. 


CYL 


WHEN THE JOB GETS THE MAN 
I often tell my people that I don’t want any fellow who has a job 


working for me; what I want is a fellow whom a job has. 


I want the 


job to get the fellow and not the fellow to get the job. And I want that 
job to get hold of this young man so hard that no matter where he is the 
job has got him for keeps. I want that job to have him in its clutches 
when he goes to bed at night, and in the morning I want that same job 
to be sitting on the foot of his bed telling him it’s time to get up and go 
to work. And when a job gets a fellow that way he'll amount to some- 
thing. CHARLES F. KETTERING, General Motors’ Research Director, in 


The Reader's Digest. 
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| OPPORTUNITIES IN ART VOCATIONS 


Findings of a Recent Survey 


ELEANOR SHEPHERD THOMPSON 


In the following article Dr. Thompson briefly describes and analyzes 
some of the occupations available for girls and women in the field of 
practical arts. Indications are given of the personal and training require- 
ments for successful work as textile designer, costume designer, costume 
illustrator, interior decorator, and manufacturer's or de partment store stylist 
Here is art not for art’s sake, perhaps, but not entirely for vocation’s sake, 
for an art vocation may not only afford expression to artistic impulses 
but also contribute to the world’s enjoyment of beauty in daily life. 


URING THE PAST two years the 
D writer has been engaged in a 

somewhat extensive research proj- 
ect in fine arts education and has found, 
during its progress, that the process of 
job analysis has intruded itself into the 
original undertaking. 

The study began with an investigation 
of schools in New York City and its 
environs which offer training to young 
women and girls for occupations within 
four fields of art work: textile design, 
interior decoration, costume illustration, 
and costume design. Twenty-six schools 
were visited and 115 educators were in- 
terviewed. Special attention was given 
to the courses of study, the duration of 
the training which precedes graduation, 
and the closeness of contact between 
school and industry, especially as it re- 
lated to the placement of the graduates. 

A parallel inquiry was made among 
art workers and their employers in an 
effort to determine the adequacy of the 
preparation offered by the schools and 
the readiness with which graduates are 
able to adjust themselves in their first 
employment. A total of 224 employers 


and workers were interviewed—63 in 
textile design, 65 in interior decoration, 
43 in costume illustration, and 53 in 
costume design. Employers of both sexes 
were interviewed. The art workers were 
all young women, chiefly within the age 
span of 20 to 25 years. 

While the research progressed the 
chance came to note employment oppor- 
tunities in the four fields. Thus a classi- 
fication of possible jobs resulted. De- 
tails of operations were obtained directly 
from employers and from actual workers 
and were later checked by experts in 
each field. Therefore the information 
may be assumed to be authentic although 
the possibility of minor variations might 
be recognized, according to conditions 
governing specific cases. The results are 
submitted herewith. 


II 
Training in textile design makes pos- 
sible six types of employment: (1) de- 
signer of patterns through techniques of 
weaving; (2) designer for the jacquard 
loom; (3) designer of prints; (4) color 
expert, to work out a series of color 
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combinations for a given design; (5) 
technician to adapt and finish the lay- 
out; (6) technician to adapt jacquard 
designs to squared paper and cut the 
cards for the loom. The last attracts male 
workers almost wholly; in the others the 
employes are very often women. 

The factory is the market for such 
work. The styler, or stylist, determines 
the general character of designs for the 
season’s output. He, or she, may be a 
member of the firm or a high-salaried, 
expert employe. Designs are obtained 
from studios, from free lance artists, and 
from the factory’s own designers. Usual- 
ly the design leaves its creator as a 
croquis painted on drawing paper with 
tempera paint. 

From the creator, designs of the first 
two classifications above pass into an- 
other type of studio which may be at- 
tached to the New York office, or may 
be at the mill many miles away. There 
they go through the technical process of 
adaptation for the loom. The print de- 
sign may pass from its creator to techni- 
cians who will adapt it to form a repeat 
and work out color combinations. Often 
one person completes the threefold proc- 
ess. Frequently the manufacturer de- 
termines the actual colors, as they are an 
important item in cost of production and 
in salability of the fabric. Next, the de- 
sign goes to the engraving studio where 
it is engraved on a zinc plate, then on a 
copper roller (diameter, 15”), from 
which the material is printed. 

The New York textile studios are the 
chief source of designs and, therefore, 
the principal employers of designers. 
There is said to be an undersupply of 
competent workers in this vocation. 
Weekly wages range from perhaps $18" 


1 Wage quotations could be given only approxi- 
mately because (1) some positions are tantamount to 
senior apprenticeship, and (2) adjustments were be- 
ing made to conform with the NRA codes. 
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to $30, with a possibility of selling work 
done out of hours for a sufficient amount 
to increase earnings up to $50 or more 
Approximate prices for designs are: 
cotton or silk, average, $35; chiffon or 
voile, average, $50. 


Ill 

Training in interior decoration may 
lead into two fields: decorating as an 
independent business and the depart- 
ment store. In the decorator’s studio the 
art school graduate may enter as (1) a 
shopper, whose duty it is to go into the 
wholesale market to secure samples for 
her employer, (2) a stockroom assistant, 
(3) a secretary, or (4) a junior drafts. 
man. From the first three she may pro- 
gress to become an assistant decorator, 
then a decorator. 

In a department store, the art school 
gtaduate has more varied opportunity. 
Apparently, three or four lines of ad- 
vancement exist. She may enter the store 
as a saleswoman of draperies, uphol- 
stery fabrics, furniture, lamps, acces- 
sories, or in the gift shop. After some 
experience, the young artist must make 
a decision as to whether she desires to 
progress in decorating or in merchandis- 
ing. If the former, she becomes an as- 
sistant decorator, then a decorator; often 
she leaves the store to seek employment 
in a studio, or to establish her own busi- 
ness. If her inclination is toward mer- 
chandising, she becomes an assistant 
buyer, then a buyer. From either line of 
progress, she may become a stylist or 
branch off into promotion or display. 

Some young graduates, however, have 
their main interest in drawing. For them 
a limited opportunity exists as draftsmen 
in a studio or in a store decorating de- 
partment. Young men are preferred for 
this work, as they seem to develop 
greater skill and a finer technique. In 
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stores certain additional opportunities 
may be found in the advertising depart- 
ment in sketching furniture, interiors, 
and so on for reproduction in the daily 
ress, of in copywriting if the artist's 
academic background is sufficient. 

The market for the decorator’s work 
is with the public. The field is reported 
as enormously overcrowded. Neverthe- 
less, opportunity occurs for the gifted. 
Especially is this true for the girl of 
exceptional cultural background and for 
the furniture designer. Weekly wages 
range from $18 to $50 and upward. 


IV 

Training in costume illustration, or 
fashion drawing, offers less diversity in 
employment than either of the preced- 
ing. A girl receiving this type of educa- 
tion may assume that her future work 
will be exactly in line with her school 
training. Employment may be obtained 
} in department store advertising, in adver- 
tising agencies, in commercial studios, 
Swith newspapers or magazines, with 
|newspaper syndicates, with pattern 
houses, and in factories or shops that 
| have to do with the manufacture of gar- 
iments. In the last the artist will make 
ponly croquis, which is a less lucrative 
: field than illustration but which may lead 

designing. 
The necessity for the beginner's hav- 
ing excellent pen and ink technique was 
§ everywhere emphasized. In seeking work 
Hshe will have to demonstrate also her 
facility with lithograph pencil, with 
wash, and with color. Later, she will 
have a chance to specialize—in layouts, 
in technical illustrations, in lettering, in 
decorative backgrounds, or in details, as 
fin textures of fabrics. Some studios em- 
t ploy several experts to work on one 
} drawing; thus each does her own part 
| with perfect technique. Following an- 
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other line, specialization may be in hats, 
im accessories, in . the 
like. Occasionally, opportunity less closely 
related to the school course may be pre- 


sportswear, and 


sented, as in display, copywriting for 
fashions, or dress designing. 

Of all art occupations, fashion draw- 
ing is probably the most overcrowded 
and, consequently, the most difficult to 
penetrate when seeking that all-impor- 
tant first job. 
often extremely smal! and will remain 
moderate except for the very talented 
In few types of work does there exist 
greater spread between the pay for or- 
dinary and for superior craftsmanship. 
Beginner's weekly wages range from 
$15 to $35. 


The beginner's wage is 


Training in costume design may lead 
into two fields, into the retailing or the 
manufacturing of garments. If the for- 
mer be preferred, the initial step 
become a saleswoman in a store in one 
of the departments selling women’s, 
misses’, or children’s From 
that point the young woman may pro- 
gress to be head of stock, assistant buyer, 
buyer, or stylist. Also, there are several 
special fields into which she may elect to 
enter because of some definite talent or 
inclination—display, promotion 
ing, alterations, or the pattern service. 

If the art school graduate chooses pro- 
fessional work relating to the manufac- 
ture of garments, she will find greater 
difficulty in securing an entrée. She may 
get work sketching or modelling, both 
of which form comparatively easy ap- 
proaches to the desired objective. A 
more difficult approach is through the 
workroom where she may be an opera- 
tor, finisher, or samplemaker. When an 
educated girl goes into a workroom job, 
it is warned, she should not mention 
school—for the trained girl has been 
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“booed and hissed” by the workers. 
From any of these beginnings, she can 
progress upward to be an assistant de- 
signer, then designer. 

In the field of costume design, a 
young woman must start humbly at a 
small wage. Whether in retailing or in 
manufacturing, a signal success may be 
achieved often after a relatively brief 
experience, depending upon her talent, 
opportunity, and initiative. A tentative 
beginner's wage would range from $15 
to $30 weekly. A designer's salary 
ranges from $3,000 to $15,000 yearly, 
and is even greater in a few exceptional 
cases. 

VI 

The stylist has been mentioned fre- 
quently in this article. She is, compara- 
tively, a mewcomer among professional 
artists but is extremely important in the 
world of art and industry whether she 
function in connection with manufactur- 
ing or retailing. In the former connec- 
tion she is singularly significant since 
she is in the strategic position where her 
expressed opinion determines not only 
what will be used in America, but, to 
some extent, the success or failure of 
American products in foreign markets. 
The following quotation is from an ad- 
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dress by a leading New York stylist be 
fore The Fashion Group: “The many 
facturer’s stylist acts as intermediary by 
tween the artist and the manufacturer 
and for this reason must have a brog 
education and specialized training in d. 
sign, coupled with understanding of ; 
wide variety of people and their tastes 
gained through retail store experienc 
The function of the stylist is to advis 
the manufacturer of the trends in fash 
ion, and to translate those in terms of 
his particular product, planned so tha 


they reach his public at the proper time.’ | 


The department store stylist has 2 
least four functions: (1) to develop and 
display new merchandise; (2) to coordi 
nate the various departments in her field 
(3) to act in an advisory capacity with 
the firm’s executives; and (4) to be : 
coordinator between designer, manufac- 
turer, and retailer. For these activities 
she requires a “thorough art education 
in design, color, and texture, a cultural 
background, a knowledge of manufac. 
turing processes, and a broad experience 
in retailing through various depart 
ments, including familiarity with promo- 
tion.’” This constitutes an objective t 
which the beginner in any of the fields 
of the survey may well aspire. 


Cro 


GUIDANCE IN COLLEGE 
Vocational guidance is becoming an important and necessary service 


in colleges. 


In addition to gaining breadth of foundation in the arts 


and the sciences, the student of the present generation should have his 
studies and training directed toward some reasonably specific purpose. 
Only a few go on to professional or graduate schools, so college should 
give opportunity for some intensive concentration.—Antioch Notes. 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


Edited by 
MARIE MCNAMARA 
Secretaries of the branches are requested 
fo send reports to Miss McNamara, Com- 
percial High School, Tower Parkway, New 
Haven, Connecticut, promptly after each 
peeting or other event. 


NEWS OF FALL ACTIVITIES 
Baltimore 


On October 25, the Maryland Voca- 
fional Guidance Association held a meet- 
ing in conjunction with the 68th meeting 
Of the Maryland State Teachers Associa- 

on. Arthur J. Jones, President of the 
Vocational Guidance Associa- 
Gon, addressed the group on the subject, 
?Trends in Guidance.” 


Central New York 


| The Syracuse Branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association held its 
Brst meeting of the year on November 1. 
The speaker of the evening was Mildred 
E. Lincoin of Rochester, former President 
Of the National Association, who spoke 
On the problem, “Vocational Guidance in 
the Junior and Senior High School.” 


} Cincinnati 

j The first meeting of the Cincinnati 

Wocational Guidance Association for 
935-1936 was held at the Board of Edu- 
tion Building on September 25. Mary 
. $. Hayes, Director of Guidance and 
lacement of the National Youth Ad- 
inistration and Director of the New 
ork Vocational Service for Juniors, told 


what the National Youth Administration 
would mean for the youth of Cincinnati. 
An attractive program announcement pre- 
sented the major objectives of the NYA. 

The Cincinnati association held a joint 
luncheon meeting with the Southwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association October 
25 to discuss the topic, “Organizing Pupil 
Personnel Services.” Arch O. Heck, of 
Ohio State University, an authority in the 
field of pupil personnel problems and 
author of Administration of Pupil Per- 
sonnel, was the speaker. “How may 
these services be best developed?” and 
“How may they be most effectively co- 
ordinated?” were the problems considered. 
Each school was invited to send a repre- 
sentative to the meeting. 


on 


Connecticut 

The Connecticut Vocational Guidance 
Association held a luncheon meeting at 
the new Hamden High School on October 
25 as a part of the program of the Con- 
necticut State Teachers Convention. 
Speakers were John M. Brewer, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and 
James M. Cunningham, Director, Con- 
necticut State Bureau of Mental Hygiene. 
Dr. Brewer gave an explanation of ‘Some 
Current Problems in Vocational Gur- 
dance,” and Dr. Cunningham spoke on 
“The Relationship Between Mental Hy- 
giene and Vocational Guidance.” 

In the absence of Herbert A. Landry, 
principal of the Hamden High School, 
Dr. Coleman welcomed the guests and 
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invited them to inspect the new building, 
which is very modern in structure and 
equipment. 


District of Columbia 

The fall program of the Vocational 
Guidance Association of the District of 
Columbia included addresses—presented 
at the October, November, and January 
meetings, respectively—on ‘What the 
Business Man Has a Right to Expect of 
Our High School Graduates,” ‘The Na- 
tional Youth Movement and its Probable 
Development in the District of Colum- 
bia,” and “What the Washington Schools 
Should Offer Pupils of Limited 
Mentality.” 

Among the activities that the associa- 
tion will sponsor this year will be a re- 
vision of the guidance program for the 
junior high schools that has been in 
tentative use for several years. 


Detroit 

One hundred members of the Guidance 
Association of Detroit and Vicinity were 
present at the first dinner meeting of the 
year, September 30, to hear Edgar De- 
Witt Jones of the Central Woodward 
Christian Church give a most interesting 
and inspirational talk on “Vocations of 
Famous Americans.” Dr. Jones stated 
that the 56 signers of the Declaration of 
Independence were drawn from the vo- 
cations of lawyers, planters, merchants, 
publicists, doctors, printers, and ministers; 
that the 31 presidents of the United 
States have been lawyers, planters, pro- 
fessional soldiers, college presidents, en- 
gineers, and publicists; and that these 
famous men have furnished a mighty 
background for our country. Their avo- 
cational interests have contributed greatly 
to their vocational success. 


Kansas City 
The November meeting of the Kansas 
City Vocational Guidance Association, 
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held in connection with the 72d anny) 
session of the Kansas State Teacher 
Association, was planned to bring t 
industries in contact with the schools. Top. 
ics and speakers were: “Vocational M 
tives in College,” by Raymond 4 
Schwegler, Dean, School of Education 
Kansas University; ‘Characteristics of ; 
High School Graduate Desired by Indu; 
try,” by R. Z. Smiley, Superintendent 
Procter and Gamble; “Occupational Ad 
justment in a Changing World,” by H 
E. Schrammel, Kansas State Teachers Co! 
lege, Emporia; “What the Railroads Re} 
quire of the Schools,” by A. H. Fetters 
General Mechanical Engineer, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebraska; “Oc 
cupational Trends—How Detected,” 
J. F. Kaho, Vocational Counselor, To- 
peka; and “Moral Obligations of Gui- 
dance,” by Brian E. Tomlinson, Kansas 
State Teachers College. 


New England 

At the November meeting of the New 
England Vocational Guidance Associa 
tion, case demonstrations were given by 2 
local YMCA vocational department, the 
public schools, and a private organiza- 
tion. 

As a study for the year, the New En- 
gland chapter is considering the gathering 
of monographs on different vocations, to 
serve as a reference work on occupational 
information. 


Western Michigan 

A vocational guidance luncheon to con- 
sider guidance happenings and the or 
ganization of a branch association was 
held at the Rowe Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on October 25, under the 
chairmanship of Boyd M. Swem, Creston 
High School. A short play, entitled ‘The 
Way Out” and effectively showing the 
need for vocational guidance and its pos- 
sibilities, was read by Daisy Drew Swem. 
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In the next issue of Occupations we 
hope to announce the organization of a 
Western Michigan Branch of the NVGA. 


New Jersey 

Members of the Guidance and Person- 
nel Association of New Jersey met at a 
“Get-Together” dinner on Wednesday, 
October 4th, at the Elks Club in New 
Brunswick. Cleo Scott Findley, President 
of the Association, presided, and Arthur 
]. Jones, President of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association, was the 
guest speaker of the evening. Members 
of the New Brunswick Senior High 
School Glee Club, under the direction of 
Helen Rainey, gave a program of vocal 
music. 

Dr. Jones, in an informal talk, gave 
the members an insight into the problems 
and aims of the national organization, 
stressing the dependence of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association on its 
branch associations. The value of Occu- 
pations in spreading the guidance idea 
was also emphasized. Dr. Jones pointed 
out how important was the cooperation 
of all agencies concerned in helping 
young people solve their problems. He 
commented, too, on the plans of the or- 
ganization for the meeting in St. Louis, 
and invited suggestions from the local 
membership. At the close of the meet- 
ing the members of the various standing 
committees met with their respective chair- 
men to discuss plans for the coming year. 

The New Jersey Branch plans to hold 
its meetings in various sections of the 
state so as to provide an opportunity for 
all of its members to participate in the 
programs. 

The Northern New Jersey Personnel 
Association and the Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association of New Jersey 
sponsored a luncheon conference on 


Wednesday, October 9, at the Kearny 
Works of the Western Electric Company. 


na 


Representatives of six leading 
met with six representatives of schools to 
discuss problems of mutual concern and 
interest. itered 
around what the school can do to help 
potential workers become useful and pro 
ductive members cf our ec 
The schoolmen wanted to 
they are failing, and what industry would 
like to have them do that they are not now 
doing and how they might improve on 
their present efforts. The schoolmen were 
particularly interested in the point of view 
of the industrial group and discovered its 
members had a progressive rather than 
traditional philosophy of education. 
The conference was the first of a series 
the coordination of 


The general question c 


momic system. 


KNOW where 


of conferences on 
school and industry, initiated by the com- 
mittee chairman, Floyd Shannon. The 
next round table discussion will be held 
in New Brunswick. 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 

The activities of the Vocational Gui 
dance Association of Philadelphia and Vi 
cinity opened with a dinner meeting on 
October 15. Speakers at the meeting and 
their topics were: B. J. Williams, Super- 
visor, Industrial Relations Westingh muse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
Philadelphia, on “What Industry Expects 
of the School in Making Students Plac« 
able”: and Alice Hanson, Industrial 
Secretary, Kensington Branch, YWCA, on 
“The Responsibilities of the School for 
Training the Future Worker in Citizen 
ship.” 

The association plans to form three 
study groups this winter. 


Rochester 
The bi-monthly fall meetings of the 
Rochester Vocational Guidance Associa- 


tion were planned to interpret current 
aspects of guidance. Topics discussed 
were: “What the Parent Expects of the 


‘| 
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Guidance Service,” ‘The Responsibility 
of the Counseling Agencies to the Stu- 
dents and the Unemployed Juniors,” 
“What the Employer Demands of the 
Worker,” and “What Factors Should the 
Ideal Guidance Program Include?” 

A joint meeting was held with the 
personnel group during the Zone Meet- 
ing which took place in Rochester on 
November 1 and 2. 


Wisconsin 

High school principals, industrial arts 
teachers, and members of industrial re- 
lations associations met with the members 
of the Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
Association at its first meeting, held No- 
vember 7, at Milwaukee. John Callahan, 
state superintendent, discussed the topic, 
“Public Education and its Relation to 
Business and Industrial Life.” 


EVENTS - BEFORE AND AFTER 


General News of the Occupational World 


INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 

With a record attendance for recent 
years, the Tenth Annual Industrial Con- 
ference of Rutgers University met Sep- 
tember 12. Reflecting a continued interest 
in employe relations and training for all 
grades of their personnel, there were 
present representatives of plants from 
practically every line of New Jersey’s in- 
dustrial activities. The significance of the 
single day’s program was briefly stated by 
Director N. C. Miller, Head of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division which is the 
Rutgers agency for carrying on extra- 
mural education for the industries: “Far 
from decreasing the need for study of 
employe relations, the recent court deci- 
sions against the National Recovery Act 
have really made personnel problems 
more acute. There is a growing aware- 
ness of the value of executive training, in 
particular, to meet the new situation.” 

Education for the worker in the ranks, 
another division of Rutgers Extension 


Service, was well covered in a paper by 
William C. Nissen, Manager, Industrial 
Relations, Hyatt Bearings Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and discussed 
by Willard E. Ayers, of Kimble Glass 
Company. Both of these men described 
the course in engineering fundamentals 
which they administer for various groups 
of shop and office workers under the 
supervised home-study plan. “Skilled 
Labor Supply and Demand—How Are 
Industry's Requirements to be Met?” was 
treated by L. C. Morrow, Editor of Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, and 
though the topic related particularly to 
the metal-working field, it was found of 
general interest. The conference closely 
followed Mr. Morrow's study of the 
present status of apprentice training, 
which practically ceased in Detroit, he 
said, during the depression The re-train- 
ing of men returning to work, on the 
newer techniques, and the training of new 
workers must be largely done by industry 
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—"direct procedure by individual plants, 
collective procedure by individual indus- 
tries, and cooperative procedure in con- 
nection with educational institutions.” 

Luncheon was followed by a novelty to 
most of the gathering—a panel discussion 
of “The Employer's Responsibility for 
Employe Development”’ led by Harry A. 
Overstreet, Professor of Philosophy, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, who stated 
the general scope of the subject and then 
called in turn on the four panel members 
for their views. The members were 
Jerome H. Bentley, Activities Secretary, 
YMCA of the City of New York; 
O. W. Eshbach, Personnel Department, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany; Spencer Miller, Jr., Secretary, 
Workers Education Bureau of America; 
J. Douglas Brown, Director, Industrial 
Relations Section, Princeton University. 

At the evening session—a dinner meet- 
ing—M. C. Rorty, President, Ameri- 
can Management Association, spoke on 
“What Is a Just Wage?” Colonel Rorty 
took the position that the just wage can- 
not be established by arbitrary wage-and- 
price fixing, which he held are almost 
certain to result in periodic economic 
deadlocks, chronic unemployment, and 
the necessity for recurring debasements of 
currency. He further stated, “In times 
of normal employment, the market wage 
is the just wage.” He offered, in conclu- 
sion, his suggestion of a ‘cooperative 
wage,” substantially above the current 
market wage, paid to selected groups of 
employes as an equitable sharing with 
them of the results of an intelligent co- 
operation for increased productivity. So- 
cially and economically, it is better than 
a “just” wage, since, when properly ap- 
plied, it leads to reduced, rather than in- 
creased, costs of production and prices. 
A lively discussion of Colonel Rorty’s 
talk closed the full day. 


CHILD LABOR DAY 

Following a custom of more than a 
quarter century, the National Child Labor 
Committee has designated the last week- 
end in January as Child Labor Day 
dedicated to the thousands of American 
children whose lives are still shadowed by 
the threat of industrial exploitation The 
breathing spell granted to child laborers 
for nearly two years by the temporary in- 
dustrial codes came to an abrupt end with 
the Supreme Court decision last May 
Once again child labor is permitted in 
American industry. 

Extreme cases of exploitation have 
already been reported: children 12 and 
13 years of age working in silk mills in 
Paterson, New Jersey; a 13-year-old boy 
working 11 hours a day and 7 days a 
week at a barbecue stand in Houston, 
Texas; a 12-year-old boy in Flint, Michi 
gan, who broke his leg trying to jump on 
to the truck of the huckster who hired 
him and three other boys (one of them 
only 11 years of age) as helpers. Usually 
such cases become known only where the 
employer is actually prosecuted. 

Less dramatic but equally significant 
are the reports of work permits issued to 
children under 16 which have come in 
from a number of state labor and educa- 
tion departments indicating a sudden in- 
crease in child employment during the 
second half of 1935. Seven states now 
have laws prohibiting the use of children 
under 16 in manufacturing, at least dur- 
ing school hours. The National Child 
Labor Committee and many cooperating 
organizations will continue their efforts to 
secure permanent national regulation of 
child labor. This will be obtained if 
twelve more states ratify the pending 
Child Labor Amendment giving Congress 
the power to enact a federal child labor 
law. Twenty-four states have already 
ratified; eight others hold regular legisla- 
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tive sessions in 1936 at which action may 
be taken. Without the Amendment, it is 
feared by the committee, changing indus- 
trial conditions may at any time enlarge 
the thin stream of child laborers already 
returning to industry, into an engulfing 
flood. 


FILLING THE VACUUM 


One of the greatest needs in the field 
of commercial education on the secon- 
dary-school level is a better understand- 
ing of the actual requirements of initial 
contact jobs in the commercial field. 
Business men have different ideas re- 
garding this matter. They have never 
been very helpful to commercial teach- 
ers in their attempts to find out what 
kind of training they should give to 
meet employment conditions as they ac- 
tually exist. 

It is for this reason, reports F. G. 
Nichols, of the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education, that he 
set out a year ago to interest a group of 
office managers and a group of commer- 
cial educators in a project which it is 
hoped will result in the establishment 
of certain standards for initial employ- 
ment that will be satisfactory to busi- 
ness men and that will provide a 
suitable objective for commercial edu- 
cation on the secondary-school level. 

The Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, the largest association of 
its kind in the country, is interested in 
the project, and plans to devote its 
entire program at its April, 1937, con- 
vention, to a report of the project and 
a consideration of the many problems 
involved in the establishment of stand- 
ards. The National Office Management 
Association is also interested. 

The first step in this project has al- 
ready been taken. A group made up 
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of about twelve office managers and 
twelve heads of commercial departments 
in the metropolitan district of Boston. 
known as the Boston Council on Stand- 
ards in Commercial Education, has been 
working during the past year under the 
general direction of Professor Nichols. 
Philip Rulon, a faculty associate interested 
in educational measurements, psychology, 
and vocational guidance, is cooperating. 
The chairman of the council is J. R. Jack- 
man, Office Manager of the Kendall 
Company. 

The importance of this project from 
the standpoint of guidance lies in the 
fact that once suitable standards have 
been set up and tests devised for mea- 
suring results of instruction in the light 
of these standards, it should be pos- 
sible to discover fairly early whether or 
not a boy or girl will be likely to 
achieve the standard set for initial em- 
ployment in the work for which train- 
ing is being given. The use of these 
standard tests from year to year should 
provide a considerable body of uscful 
information. 

Incidentally, the repercussions from 
the bolts shot by Professor Nichols last 
year in the Journal of Business Educa- 
tion and later in Occupations’ are still 
being heard. A series of articles on 
guidance with relation to commercial 
education started in the March, 1935, 
issue of the Business Education World 
and will continue through the February, 
1936, issue. The series is edited by 
Elmer E. Spanable, and the authors of 
the series to date have been John M. 
Brewer, William M. Moore, Harry D. 
Kitson, and Jane Church. The Jour- 
nal of Business Education has also 
devoted much space to this subject. 


1 “Vocational Guidance in Commercial Education: 


A Vacuum and How to Fill It,” by Frederick G. 
Nichols. Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Mage- 
zine, December, 1934, pp. 241-6. 
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NEWS BREVITIES 

The Southern Woman's Educational 
Alliance, in connection with the annual 
meeting of its board of trustees at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, held a 
weekend conference, November 8-9, on 
the guidance problems of rural youth, 
secking light on solutions of these prob- 
lems from technicians in or near Wash- 
ington. The various sessions of the con- 
ference were organized around the need 
for a guidance manual for mountain 
youth, presenting in an up-to-date way the 
changes going on in that region, trends in 
government activity, and other factors that 
affect the occupational outlook of young 
people. The U. S. Office of Education, 
the American Council on Education, the 
National Education Association, and other 
educational and governmental agencies co- 
operated with the Alliance in preparing 
the program of the conference and partici- 
pating in it. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
American Vocational Association will be 
held in Chicago December 4-7. Since 
this is the first time that Illinois has been 
host to the Association, special efforts are 
being made to make this an outstanding 
meeting. Convention headquarters will 
be the Stevens Hotel where arrangements 
to accommodate 3,500 visitors are under 
way. An innovation of this convention 
is an afternoon free of scheduled meet- 
ings to enable the visitors to enjoy Chi- 
cago’s many attractions, either on con- 
ducted tours or according to their own 
preferences. Agricultural teachers, for 
example, may attend the International 
Live Stock Show which will be held dur- 
ing the same week. 


William J. Bogan, Superintendent of 
the Chicago schools, is honorary chairman 
of the arrangements committee for the 


AVA convention. Other officers of the 
local committee are: Chairman, William 
J. Page, Principal, Phill ps High School, 
Chicago; treasurer, Albert W. Evans, 
Principal, Tilden Technical High School, 
Chicago; secretary, Norval F. Fultz, Presi 
dent of the Illinois Vocational Associa- 
tion and Director of the Vocational De- 
partment, Morton High School, Cicero. 
Also serving on the committee are: Ho- 
bart Sommers, Principal, Chase School, 
Chicago, and John J. McCarthy, Princi- 
pal, Washburne Continuation School, 
Chicago. Officers of the American Voca- 
tional Association are: George P. Ham- 
brecht, President, Director of State Board 
of Vocational Education, Madison, Wis- 
consin; L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary, 
Washington, D. C.; and Charles W. Syl- 
vester, Treasurer, Director of Vocational 
Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
. 

The General Association of Vocational 
Counselors of France held its first con- 
vention under the name of the First Na- 
tional Congress on Vocational Guidance 
in Paris, September 25-27. The follow- 
ing topics were included in the program: 
Relation between Vocational Guidance 
and Schools on Different Levels; Voca- 
tional Guidance at Entrance and at Grad- 
uation from Schools at Different Levels; 
Medical Services in Relation to Voca- 
tional Guidance. There were group con- 
ferences on Occupational Monographs, 
Needs of the Profession, and Eventual 
Choice of Occupation Placement. 

In connection with the Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, a symposium 
on Woman’s Place in Chemistry will be 
held on Saturday afternoon, December 7. 
Attendance is limited to senior and gra- 
duate students and members of the 
Faculty in the Departments of Chemistry 
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of women’s colleges or co-educational in- 
stitutions within the metropolitan area. 
W. T. Read, Dean of the School of 
Chemistry, Rutgers University, and Chair- 
man of the Educational Division of the 
Exposition, will preside. Florence E. 
Wall, consulting chemist, author and lec- 
turer, well known for her active interest 
in professional education and vocational 
guidance, will be chairman of this special 
program. It is planned to cover teaching 
and hospital work; scientific and technical 
advertising; editorial work, publicity and 
several of the newer fields—textiles, cos- 
metics, gemmology, public health, etc.— 
in which women trained in chemistry 
have shown particular aptitude and found 
success. M. Helene Lewinsohn, long as- 
sociated with Adelphi College is chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements 
for the afternoon. 

Career service was the keynote of the 
annual meeting of the Civil Service As- 
sembly of the United States and Canada 
held in September. On the program were 
addresses by Leonard D. White, member 
of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, on “Government Career Ser- 
vice,” and Luther Gulick, director of the 
Institute of Public Administration, on 
“Difficulties in Developing State and Lo- 
cal Career Services.” 


The Youth Committee of the New 
York Division of the National Youth 
Administration has started a drive to in- 
terest competent young men and women 
in public service. The committee consists 
of the director of the Youth Administra- 
tion in New York and eight others, 
each of whom heads a large organ- 
ization dealing with youth problems. The 
Civic Edition of Better Government Per- 
sonnel, the report of the Commission of 
Inquiry on Public Service Personnel, is 
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being used by the committee as one point 
of departure in its educational campaign 

In the summer two training confer. 
ences were held for CCC Camp Educa. 
tional Advisers of the Third Corps 
Area—the first, for white advisers, at 
the University of Maryland, College 
Park; the second, for Negro advisers, at 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. They were 
planned and directed by, Thomas Gordon 
Bennett, Educational Adviser for the 
Third Corps Area. The combined atten- 
dance was 177. Both conferences were 
addressed by Robert Fechner, Director, 
Emergency Conservation Work; Colonel 
Elvid Hunt, Welfare Officer, Third Corps 
Area; and Howard Oxley, Educational 
Director of the CCC. The daily schedule 
called for six hours of lectures, forums, 
and panel discussions. Each adviser was 
also assigned to an informal discussion 
group which met daily for one to two 
hours in seminar fashion to discuss the 
applications in their camp situations of 
the new ideas presented in the lectures 
and forums. 

Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia, ad- 
dressed the New Hampshire State Teach- 
ers Convention at Concord recently on 
“Guidance in the High School.” .. . A. 
Heningburg is director of the newly or- 
ganized personnel department at Tuske- 
gee Normal and Industrial Institute. . . . 
M. R. Trabue, Professor of Education at 
the University of North Carolina, is now 
head of the department. . . . With this 
change, he assumes full responsibility for 
the Division of Education in all three 
branches of the University. . . . At Chapel 
Hill, at Raleigh, and at Greensboro. . . . 
Owen R. Lovejoy, an outstanding leader 
in the child welfare field, has joined the 
staff of the American Youth Commission. 
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was reported to be 6.74 per cent of the 
aggregate number of employes. “If these 
proportions may be regarded as represen- 
tative, they indicate a total present short- 
age in the metal-working industries of 
19,034 skilled workers and a shortage, if 
operating at normal capacity, of 123,357.” 
(National Industrial Conference Board 
Studies, Number 216). 

Quotations showing a corresponding 
situation in almost every field of employ- 
ment where real mechanical skill is 
needed could be furnished here if space 
permitted. According to Mr. Koepke the 
only solution for this situation is, ap- 
parently, for the industrial and trade 
schools to abandon the futile training 
of our youth for a skilled mechanical 


Point 
aon 
_ | A Quotation, a Suggestion, and a Request 
Guca- | 
llege 
S, at Here is a communication from Charles A. Prosser, in reply to Charles 
were A. Koepke’s in the Letter Box of last June. Professor Koepke had reported 
-don the results of “A Job Analysis Survey,” in Occupations for June, 1934 
the In the A ril, 1935, number Dr. Prosser challenged some of his conclu- 
ae, sions an inter pretations—as they related to vocational education—in an 
vl article which asked “Why Are Vocational Schools?” 
tor, 
ine! TO THE EDITOR OF OCCUPATIONS: 
tps it THE issues of Occupations for June, 
nal 1934, and April, 1935, a discussion 
ule took place between Charles A. Koepke 
ns. and the writer regarding the need for 
vas trade and industrial schools in Minne- 
on apolis and Minnesota. Mr. Koepke is of 
vO the opinion that they are not needed to 
he prepare youth for the skilled mechanical 
of trades and should be reformed to teach 
es | “dexterity, bimanufiability, and the en- 

* joyment of leisure time.” On the other 

hand, I believe that there is more need 

a- for such training than ever before. 
- | As Mr. Koepke replied to my April 
- article with a letter published in the June, 
n 1935, number of Occupations, 1 feel it 
. incumbent upon me to answer him with a 


quotation, a suggestion, and a request. 

it The quotation is taken from a pam- 

j phlet, Wanted: Skilled Labor, published 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. In it are reported the results of 
a survey of the shortage in skilled labor 
| Of the metal-working industries. Among 
the 287 metal-manufacturing companies 
which cooperated in this survey and 
which, in the aggregate, employ 115,260 
wage earners, the shortage of skilled 
labor which would exist if these com- 
panies were operating at normal capacity 


occupation and to focus their efforts on 
training in “the general dexterity and 
bimanufiability” required in the perform- 
ance of semi-automatic tasks! 

The suggestion is that, in order to de- 
termine whether there is any demand for 
the product of the industrial and trade 
schools as compared with the engineering 
college, Mr. Koepke might well find the 
comparative percentages of graduates of 
these two types of schools who, during 
the current depression, have found em- 
ployment in the occupations for which 


| 
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they were specifically trained. And let 
the readers of Occupations have the re- 
sults! 

The request is that Mr. Koepke tell us 
in some subsequent issue of Occupations 
just what he means by the “dexterity and 
bimanufiability” which the industrial 
school is to develop as a general power 
or general habit or general skill or gen- 
eral ability which its students can apply in 


of industry. He should then tell us by 
what system of training he proposes to 
develop this general ability and quote the 
psychologists or psychologist willing to 
sponsor the plan. All vocational educa- 
tors, at least, will await such a plan with 
deep interest. C. A. PROSSER 

Director 

William Hood Dunwoody 

Industrial Institute 


any or all of the infinitely diversified jobs Minneapolis 
COUNSELOR'S CORNER 
Practical Suggestions from the Workshop of Experience 


ENLISTING TEACHER INTEREST 
IN GUIDANCE 


C. W. FAILor 


CHOOL administrators who wish to in- 
$ augurate or expand guidance services 
in their schools are faced with the deli- 
cate problem of selling the idea to the 
members of the teaching staff. Almost 
invariably they must combat lethargy on 
the part of many and under-cover sabo- 
tage on the part of a few. These atti- 
tudes usually arise from lack of under- 
standing of the aims and procedures of 
guidance. 

Misunderstandings of this nature are 
not necessary and can be dissipated if the 
administrator will take pains to explain 
aims and procedures. The Special Bulle- 
tin to Teachers reproduced below has 
been successfully used in one school 
situation. Although its contents are not 


unique in any way, it does present, in 
highly condensed form, most of the gen- 


eral information about guidance in a way 
that should appeal to the professional 
pride of teachers. 

One swallow does not make a spring 
nor will one guidance bulletin sell the 
program to the teaching staff. The con- 
tents of this bulletin’ should be constantly 
reiterated and used in different or ex- 
panded forms in other situations. Above 
all, teachers should be made to feel that 
they are a part of the program by being 
included in both plan-making and the 
carrying out of the guidance program. 


Special Bulletin to Teachers in re: Guidance 


In connection with the group of policies 
to guide the administration of the school, 
the Board went on record as favorable to a 
guidance and counseling program which will 
more nearly meet the individual needs of the 
students in a growing institution like A—. 
In order that all of our staff members may 
become more familiar with guidance matters, 


EG typed in Gite, the bulletin can be issued on 
one sheet of 8% x 11 inch paper. 
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the material in this bulletin is brought to the 
attention of all teachers. It is important 
that all members of the faculty have a clear 
understanding of the important function that 
guidance plays in education. 

The time was when life was simple and 
opportunities were unlimited. That time is 
past. The complexities of our present social 
and economic order, with its specialized 
methods of production and exchange and 
more delicate demands in individual rela- 
tionships, have made the problem of adjust- 
ment most acute and baffling. The youth of 
today is faced with the choice of subjects, 
courses, schools, occupations, and social re- 
lationships that are vital to his welfare but 
with which he cannot adequately cope. 

As a consequence, the need has arisen for 
the schools to become more than merely 
places for the teaching of subject matter. It 
is necessary that education be individualized 
and made more applicable to the realities of 
life. A— is faced with the opportunity 
and duty of developing the personal powers 
of its students. 

Guidance has been defined as “that func- 
tion of the school which assists each pupil 
in securing a more adequate educational, oc- 
cupational, and social adjustment in view of 
his becoming a more efficient and serviceable 
and happier member of society.” * 

Earning a living is still the life activity in 
which a person spends the major part of his 
time; this activity sets the tone, pitch, and 
tempo of his life; and cultural pursuits and 
the good life are dependent upon economic 
success and happiness. “Vocational guidance 
is the giving of information and advice, 
and the directing of experience with regard 
to choosing an occupation, preparing for it, 
entering it, and progressing in it. As prepa- 
ration for an occupation involves . . . [edu- 
cational} decisions, it becomes evident that 
educational guidance must be considered as 
a part of vocational guidance.” * It should 
be noted that: 

Guidance is a process, not an event. 

Guidance is an attempt to help the indi- 
vidual help himself. It does not involve 
compulsion, prediction, or mysticism. 

Guidance is an attempt to help the indi- 
vidual avoid the many wrong choices he 


* University of Wisconsin High School Bulletin. | 
* National Vocational Guidance Association Princi- 


bles and Practice in Vocational Guidance. 
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might make and is not a futile search for a 
single “right’’ vocation or course of action. 

Guidance is a systematic attempt to meet 
a problem as old as mankind on the basis of 
objective rather than subjective evidence and 
by means of internal rather than external 
controls. It is not a fad. 

Guidance is a service that should permeate 
and enliven the whole school and is not a 
course in vocations or an exclusive activity 
for experts. Other techniques of guidance 
are individual and group counseling, re 
search, placement, and follow up 

Guidance does not mean unmitigated and 
unrewarded “extra work’’ for the teacher. In 
the long run, the additional effort put forth 
will be returned many-fold in better scholar- 
ship and self-imposed discipline on the part 
of the students. It will result in a fuller 
realization of satisfaction in service—in the 
final analysis the chief and most valued re- 
ward of the real teacher. 


ENTRANCE TO INDUSTRY 
—AND EXIT 


FRoM The New Re public 


By permission we are reprinting here an 
editorial which appeared in The New Re- 
public for November 13 under the title, “The 


Way In and the Way Out.” 


Ww" ALL the various types of na- 
tional planning that have lately 
been under consideration in Washington, 
practically no attention has been given 
to the highly important question of 
“planned population utilization”—of de- 
termining at what age the young ought 
to enter industry and the old to leave it, 
with all the corollary questions involved. 
This matter recently has been considered, 
in its relation to Great Britain, by P. E. P. 
(Political and Economic Planning), the 
group of British business men, public of- 
ficials, and economic experts associated 
for the study of the major questions of 
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the day. Their reports, The Entrance to 
Industry and The Exit from Industry, 
offer much that is of interest and im- 
portance to the United States. 

Laissez-faire and rugged individualism 
have never in any country provided for 
the care of the young and the old. It 
has been necessary to assume that the 
family or the state would do this. 
The family having become less adequate 
to a task that has grown in magnitude 
and complication, the state has pro- 
gressively increased its share of the 
burden even while the merits of indi- 
vidualism were still being trumpeted. 
P. E. P., looking upon the English scence, 
finds the care for the young not only 
inadequate but poorly coordinated and 
lacking direction. The British school 
system has provided education, medical 
supervision, recreation, and some food, 
up to the age of fourteen. But during 
the period from fourteen to eighteen, 
when youth is emerging from a series 
of physical and psychological changes, 
“social provision falters.” Social services 
are intermittent or absent. Although 
during these years the personnel of in- 
dustry is being initiated and trained, “the 
entrance into industry is still an unor- 
ganized scramble.” In the future these 
years will be even more important than 
in the past. The population will shrink 
and become older in composition and, 
therefore, more conservative at a time 
when the need for adaptation to changing 
economic conditions is likely to be greater 
than ever. “The only hope of raising, or 
even maintaining, the quality of our civili- 
zation depends upon the training which 
we provide for our young citizens in their 
formative years.” 

P. E. P., therefore, calls for a compre- 
hensive “fourteen-to-eighteen” policy, 
aimed at extending the educational influ- 
ence over these years, ensuring effective 


health supervision and introducing an or- 
ganized system of industrial recruiting 
training, and supervision. Full-time edu- 
cation should be restricted to those likely 
to benefit from it, but all should be com- 
pelled to remain in school until the age 
of fifteen. Between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen all boys and girls should be 
permitted to engage in half-time work, 
provided they attend a continuation school 
for half time. These schools would be 
oriented to the need for adaptability in 
the coming years, and would attempt to 
compensate for the growing monotony 
of industrial work by inculcating a sense 
of cooperation in productive activity. Re- 
organized technical training should take 
the place of the rapidly dying apprentice. 
ship system, to the mutual benefit of 
young workers and employers. Coopera- 
tion with employers should provide an 
opportunity for improving techniques of 
vocational guidance. The continuation 
school could serve as a social “base” to 
which the young worker could return for 
advice and help. Provision should be 
made for cultural activities and physical 
training. Meals should be provided 
where needed. Until the basic problem 
of social assistance and the standard of 
living shall have been more satisfactorily 
solved, temporary money grants should 
be made to prevent the denial of work 
opportunities to young people from 
further reducing the standard of living 
of poor families. These reforms would 
not only reduce the intolerable waste of 
life during vitally formative years but 
would also somewhat remedy the ‘“mal- 
distribution of work and leisure which 
sets immature boys and girls to work 
while men and women in the prime of 
life are condemned to idleness’; it is esti- 
mated that by 1940 half a million ad- 
ditional work opportunities would have 
been created for adults. 
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P. E. P. concludes that as most of the 
aged are fit only for light work, and there 
are large numbers of able-bodied persons 
who find difficulty in obtaining work, the 
aged should be given retirement al- 
lowances and provided with leisure time 
activities. Though conditions of cost pre- 
clude allowances before sixty-five, persons 
of that age should receive state pensions 
sufficient to meet their minimum needs; 
the present schemes should be amended 
to provide pensions of twenty shillings 
a week for men and fifteen shillings for 
women. Individual saving, industrial- 
pension funds and others organized co- 
operatively by workers and employers 
should be encouraged, but only to provide 
a comfortable income above the mini- 
mum. The cost of state pensions would 
be reduced by the likelihood that some 
three hundred thousand persons would 
probably retire and make room in indus- 
try for at least one hundred thousand per- 
sons at present receiving unemployment 
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benefits. The remaining burden should 
be distributed equally between workers, 
employers and the state until the method 
of financing the pension services gen- 
erally can be overhauled. The prov ision 
of leisure time activities for the aged 
should be subjected to “careful study,” 
While these plans are especially di- 
rected towards British conditions, they 
deal with dangerous problems inevitably 
thrown up in the wake of developing 
capitalism. The part played by the dis- 
satisfied youth of Germany in the rise of 
the National Socialist government and 
the student revolts in other countries show 
how easily youth abandons respect for 
traditional institutions when these fail 
to promise satisfaction to the emerging 


adult. Reports such as these by P. E. P., 


carefully reasoned, statistically supported 
and springing from an organic view of 
society, are of great value if social change 
is to follow an orderly path to political 
stability. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


DECEMBER 4-7. 
ciation. Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 19-22. 


Annual Convention of the American Vocational Asso- 


Annual convention of the American Council of Gui 


dance and Personnel Associations. St. Louis. 


American College Personnel Association. Annual meeting. 
National Association of Deans of Women. Annual meeting 


National Vocational Guidance Association. 


Annual meeting 


Teachers College Personnel Association. Annual meeting. 


American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 

Eastern College Personnel Officers. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 

National Federation of Bureaus of Occupations. 

National Federation of Business and Professional Women's Clubs. 


Personnel Research Federation. 


Southern Woman's Educational Alliance. 


Western Personnel Service. 


FEBRUARY 22-27. Convention of the National Education Association, 
Department of Superintendence. St. Louis. 
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THROUGH THE READING GLASS 


A Look at the Magazines and Bulletins 


— 


C00 C3000) 


SURVIVAL STRATEGY 

The economic situation of many Negro 
communities is so serious that leadership 
problems are discussed in terms of “work- 
ing out a survival strategy.” Since no 
single provision is more important in ad- 
vancing the welfare of any social group 
than the provision of adequate profes- 
sional leadership, we are presenting here 
the gist of the problem in each of nine 
professional fields as presented in a series 
of articles in the January 1935 issue of 
The Journal of Negro Education. We 
published in our October issue an article 
from this number of the Journal, by 
Charles H. Thompson on™ The Vocational 
Guidance of Negroes,” as well as a sum- 
mary of some other materials which it 
contained. 

In the field of medicine Negro 
graduates for a generation have done 
little more than to replace each year the 
losses in the profession due to death. 
There are less than 4,000 Negro physi- 
cians in this country, with its 12,000,000 
Negroes, and 40 per cent of these are 
located in the Eastern and Middle West- 
ern states. The training which the col- 
ored physician receives, however, is 
comparable to the training which is 
received by the average American 
physician. 

It is after graduation that the Negro 
physician finds opportunities circum- 
scribed—in internships, in hospital and 
clinical facilities, and, outside of the 
North and West, in membership in 
professional societies. Negro medicine 


therefore develops its own hospitals, so- 


cieties, and journals. Since the social, 
economic, and public health problems 
which the Negro physician has to face 
are of greater magnitude than those for 
the country as a whole, he becomes, in 
consequence, the general practitioner par 
excellence. It seems likely that the larg- 
est opportunity for the next generation 
of Negro physicians will continue to re- 
main in the field of the general practi- 
tioner. And the Negro physician will 
continue to bear much of the responsi- 
bility and burden in the fight to improve 
the health and general welfare of the 
Negro community. 

In the field of nursing, there is also 
a shortage of trained Negro workers. 
An estimate of the Rosenwald Fund 
fixed the number of Negro nurses needed 
in the South at 1,000. The need in the 
field of public health alone is enormous. 

Standards in Negro training schools 
vary considerably, and only 26 of the 
100 so-called training schools for Negro 
nurses are on the accredited list of the 
National League of Nursing Education. 
The schools require high school gradua- 
tion or its equivalent for entrance, but 
there is a trend toward the establishment 
of higher and better criteria in the se- 
lection of students. The salary of Negro 
nurses throughout the South is generally 
lower than that of the white nurses on 
the same staff. To combat such discrimi- 
nation, Negro nurses are in increasing 
numbers seeking better preparation from 
the large universities in the East and 
West. 

For the Negro lawyer as such, the 
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social justification lies in the service he 
can render in the fight for equal rights 
for Negroes. There are not more than 
100 Negro lawyers in the South to care 
for the rights and interests of 9,000,000 
Southern Negroes, although the general 
average of the country is one white law- 
yer to every 695 of the white population. 

The great work of the Negro lawyer 
in the next generation must lie in the 
South, but lack of opportunity has kept 
away the most promising law graduates. 
Some of the younger lawyers are accept- 
ing the risks, however, and are getting an 
appreciative response, on the whole, from 
the Negro population. It is important 
that the Negro law schools should put 
their emphasis on subjects having direct 
application to the various problems of 
the Negro, and that they stand squarely 
behind their graduates as they wage their 
fight for equality before the law. 

The Negro preacher is still the most 
powerful influence in the Negro race 
and commands the largest payroll among 
Negro people—and this in spite of op- 
position, not only from non-Christian 
movements and “this-worldly” cults, but 
from those who bring charges of con- 
servatism, ignorance, and racketeering. 
Recent surveys bear out the charge that 
the Negro preacher is inadequately 
trained, one of them indicating that 61.1 
per cent had had no training beyond the 
high school. There are, however, in- 
creasing numbers of college-trained men 
preparing for the ministry. From 10 to 
20 per cent of Negro preachers, in 
recent urban surveys, are full college 
and seminary graduates, and more are 
being appointed in spite of the fact that 
considerable politics goes into the mak- 
ing of church appointments. The minis- 
ters for churches connected with white 
denominations, especially the Presbyteri- 
ans and Episcopalians, are better trained 
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than the ministers of the race-conscicus 
Negro churches. 

A large and more representative dis 
tribution of Negroes in the white de- 
nominations is desirable, but even more 
so is a consolidation of all the Negro 
denominations—a task which calls for 
the emergence of a religious statesman 
among Negro preachers. 

Of the approximately 200,000 engi 
neers and architects in this country, only 
some 400 are Negroes, and by far the 
majority of these have found employ- 
ment in the various public works depart- 
ments of our municipal, state, and 
federal governments, admitted largely on 
the basis of civil service examinations 
But although Negroes in this field have 
been few, they have generally been suc- 
cessful, and even, in some cases, have 
gained distinction. 

Church and school architecture prob- 
ably offers the best opportunity for 
qualified Negro architects today. There 
is enough potential work in the 109 or 
more Negro colleges alone to absorb 
Negro architects and engineers for some 
time to come. Properly organized firms 
of Negro engineers, architects, and con 
tractors, it is urged, should be established 
in all principal Negro centers of popu- 
lation. Training facilities are easily 
available, opportunities are waiting, and 
“the Negro will never know what he 
can do until he tries.” 

No city in the United States can boast 
of a Negro business community which 
plays any significant part in supplying 
the everyday needs of the Negro home. 
Only 5 per cent of the Negroes in twelve 
of the South’s largest cities were in busi- 
ness in 1929, as compared with 26.7 per 
cent of the whites. Yet if the material 
well-being of the Negro is to be any 
better taken care of in the future than 
it is today, it is affirmed, the Negro 
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must either gain some active participa- 
tion in industry and commerce in the 
general community, or else he must ac- 
tively create within his own race com- 
munities at least a substantial portion of 
what is consumed there. 

A limited number of highly efficient 
and successful Negro enterprises dem- 
onstrate what can be done. There is a 
considerable Negro purchasing power and 
a growing interest on the part of the 
Negro community in the success of 
Negro business. But practical as well as 
theoretical background will have to be 
obtained in and through the college and 
university, where specialized business 
training will have to be offered, with 
emphasis on points of particular value 
to the small enterpriser. Some sort of 
“bureau of business research’’ will also 
have to be set up to guide and counsel 
the budding Negro business man. 

The Negro social worker, since he 
knows the resources of the Negro com- 
munity and knows what it means to be 
a Negro, can accomplish more with 
Negro clients than white workers. That 
this is widely recognized is shown by the 
fact that the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, the largest in the Negro field, 
is unable to supply the present demand 
for its graduates, and its enrolment is 
five times what it was the year previous 
to the depression. Its present student 
body consists largely of college graduates, 
but only two years of college training 
are required. 

It is felt that even a higher grade of 
material is needed among Negro social 
workers than among whites, for the 
Negro worker must be trained in social 
planning as well as social work. A large 
part of the objective of social work is 
the rectifying of social maladjustments, 
and the difference in color is the cause 
of many such maladjustments. It is nec- 
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essaty specially to individualize a pro. 
gram of social treatment among Negroes 
and specialized courses are required as 
well as training in fundamental tech 
niques. This specialized training js 
essential if a survival strategy is to be 
worked out for Negroes in the United 
States. 

Contrary to the situation in other 
fields, practically all of the Negro | 
brarians are employed in the Souther 
or border states, and comparatively few 
in the North and West. The large ma. 
jority are in college libraries, and most 
of them have received their training in 
the Hampton Institute Library School. 

Since the field is so largely limited to 
one section of the country and since it 
is dependent in the high school and 
municipal library field upon economic 
recovery, it is probable that for some 
time to come not more than 15 or 20 
new librarians can find positions each 
year. The country library experiments, 
begun by the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
have demonstrated the possibility of a 
library organization offering library ser- 
vice to every citizen, but this develop- 
ment must await a social as well as an 
economic revival. Librarians still have 
an opportunity to grow with their libra- 
ries, and the smaller library, well used, 
may serve to light a chain of torches. 

In a study of the supply and demand 
of Negro teachers, numerous variations 
in standards and curricula, and at dif- 
ferent periods of time as well as geo 
graphically, are revealed—variations 
which are incompatible with true equality 
of opportunity. Some 45 per cent of 
the high school teachers in this study had 
less than a major requirement in the 
subject they were teaching, and nearly a 
fifth had less than a minor. Private 
colleges are supplying more than two- 
thirds of the Negro high school teachers 
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and more than a half of the elementary 
teachers. 

There are many urgent problems and 
issues awaiting solution in Negro edu- 
cation—problems in certification, in 
placement, in standards, and in the de- 
velopment of personnel, adjustment, 
health, and welfare services. But no 
group, it is affirmed, has ‘‘a finer oppor- 
tunity nor heavier responsibility in lead- 
ing the race out of its present abysmal 
state than Negro teachers.” 

It is evident that in spite of enor- 
mous difficulties, the definite outlines 
of a program for race betterment are 
emerging, and that the solution is felt 
to lie in a widening of the range of 
occupational opportunity. 


DIGNIFYING NEGRO LABOR 

That very few of the occupations en- 
tered by Negro high school graduates 
utilize the type of training they have re- 
ceived was revealed in a study of more 
than a thousand high school graduates 
in North Carolina. This study is dis- 
cussed by A. M. Jordan in the January 
1935 issue of the High School Journal. 
Domestic service, the factory, hotel work, 
the barber shop, the filling station, the 
drug store—these absorb many of the 
graduates. Domestic work claimed 10 
per cent of the graduates and common 
labor 6 per cent, while 27 per cent en- 
tered college or normal school. From a 
practical viewpoint, the author sees in the 
vocations of waiting on table, shining 
shoes, sweeping and dusting, and carry- 
ing packages opportunities for training 
and education—that with Negroes pre- 
pared for the work open to them in such 
a way as to dignify and improve that 
work, clerking can become the art of sell- 
ing, farming agriculture, and the way 
thus be opened up for opportunities for 
race improvement. 
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JOB DISSATISFACTION 

It should be noted that Amaranth, the 
last poetic work that has appeared by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, is a study in 
job dissatisfaction. Amaranth concerns a 
group of people, “whims and caricatures 
of their mishandled heritage,” who set 
themselves “to grow in the wrong earth,” 
and soon found they had no roots. There 
is “‘a clergyman decayed, who might have 
been a lawyer or perchance a politician.” 
There is Doctor Styx, who might, per- 
haps, have been a diver or a silversmith. 
There is Lawyer Figg, who says: 

If I'm a sorry lawyer, that's because 
I should have been seized early and submerged 
In forethought chilly enough to make me shiver 
And think. .. . 
The main character is one Fargo, “who 
made himself believe he was a painter,” 
but— 
In his right world he learned 
That God's purpose was to make of him 
A spring-clean, unimpeachable pump-builder 
Fargo is the only one, who, when he 
found himself caught “in the coiling of 
a wrong ambition . . . had the quickness 
to writhe out of it.” 

BREVITIES 

Greetings to The AVA Journal—or 
more fully, The AVA Journal and News 
Bulletin—which supersedes the former 
News Bulletin. It is a very attractive 
magazine, with more material but smaller 
page size, and contains special articles as 
well as a number of departments, includ- 
ing the current news of the American 
Vocational Association. The Journal is 
published quarterly under the continuing 
editorship of L. H. Dennis. 

“There’s New Work to Do in Hos- 
pitals” is the general heading for two 
articles in the July issue of Independent 
Woman. Opportunities await women as 
record librarians and as medical photog- 
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raphers. Grace MacMullen reports that 
a college trained person who has special- 
ized in biology and art has the ideal 
background for becoming a medical pho- 
tographer. And as a record librarian, one 
can use all the education and all the 
knowledge of human nature that one 
possesses, according to Minnie Genevieve 
Morse. Record librarians are now being 
registered, writing R.R.L. after their 
names, and some of the leading hospitals 
give training courses in the field. 

Ten times a year—monthly from Sep- 
tember through June—appears the Voca- 
tional Guidance Digest, under the editor- 
ship of L. R. Martin. The Digest con- 
tains brief summaries of magazine articles 
relating to guidance and adjustment prob- 
lems and practices. It is intended for 
“educators, vocational guidance coun- 
selors, social guidance workers, employ- 
ment advisers, leaders and advisers of 
youth groups.” The place of publication 
is San Francisco. 

The Altrusa program of vocational 
guidance has broadened to include many 
studies of relationships between individ- 
ual fields and changes in the economic 
and social scene. There has been a trend 
toward closer coordination of activities of 
the various education and vocational gui- 
dance committees, a continued expansion 
of the programs of local clubs, and a 


growth in cooperative club activities 
These are some of the findings of th. 
report of Margaret E. Bennett, Chairma; 
of the Committee on Vocational Gy 
dance, a summary of which is publishe: 
in the September issue of Internationa 
Altrusan. 

The outstanding fact revealed by ; 
study entitled Youth in Search of Jot 
prepared by the Connecticut State Em. 
ployment Service, was that over 73 per 
cent of the young people under 25 year 
of age seeking jobs through the emplo; 
ment office were untrained for any skilled 
occupation, and over 40 per cent wer 
untrained to do work of any kind what. 
soever. It was for ‘any kind of work 
that a large number of these young peo- 
ple applied, without regard to previou 
training, and they were registered for 
unskilled jobs or clerical work of a ver 
general nature. It is not the pursuance 
of any definitely planned career that 
motivates the job hunt of most young 
people but rather the immediate neces 
sity of earning. 


What kind of training is needed for the 


public service? An answer to this ques 
tion may be found in a summary of the 
Princeton conference on this subject, and 
may be obtained by writing to Louis 
Brownlow, Public Administration Clear- 
ing House, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago 


ADULT GUIDANCE 


Readers of Occupations who are engaged in the vocational guidance 
of adults are invited to submit information regarding their activities for 


the revised edition of the Handbook of Adult Education. 


Brief memo- 


randa stating the name and address of the organization, the name and 
title of the executive officer to whom inquiries for further information 
should be directed, and the purposes and activities of the service will be 
appreciated ; the optimum length is about 100 words. Please address com- 
munications to the National Occupational Conference, 551 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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New Frontiers of Guidance 


Trends in Vocational Guidance. By Rex 
B. Cunliffe. Studies in Education, No. 8. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, Rev. ed., 1935. Pp. 52. 30c. 

In a brief 50-page pamphlet, Professor 
Cunliffe attempts to bring together the 
current thought and practice in the field 
of vocational guidance. This is an im- 
portant service that workers in the field 
need and appreciate. It is easy to become 
so interested in the details of one’s work 
that important tendencies, new instru- 
ments, and vital resources are neglected. 
Such a summary each year or two should 
be in the hands of every counselor and 
principal and superintendent responsible 
for the promotion, organization, and 
supervision of the guidance service. The 
trends are grouped under five main head- 
ings: (1) Newer Objectives in Vocational 
Guidance, (2) Occupational Analysis, 
(3) The Teaching of Occupations, (4) 
Counseling, and (5) Placement and 
Follow-up. 

Under “Newer Objectives in Voca- 
tional Guidance,” emphasis is placed not 
so much upon the choice of an occupa- 
tion as upon the problem of adjusting the 
personality to the job situation, which in- 
cludes not only the work to be done but 
also the social and other working con- 
ditions—a consideration of the life- 
pattern characteristic of the occupation. 
It becomes increasingly evident that vo- 
cational guidance must be an integral 
part of the general education of each 
child, since the essentials include such 
general assets as (1) the ability to get 


along with people, (2) the understanding 
of the true nature of the vocational world. 
(3) an intelligent philosophy of work, 
and (4) the ability to adjust oneself to 
changing conditions. This is a rather 
large order to expect as a result either of a 
class in occupations in the ninth grade, or 
of a few scattered interviews during the 
school careers of children. It is certainly 
a six-year educational program rather 
than the objective of a single course or 
interview at some critical period in a 
child's career. The objectives are excel 
lent, but the provisions for attaining them 
are hopelessly inadequate. 

The section on ‘Occupational Analysis” 
is probably the best in the book, as the 
subject is one with which the author is 
very familiar. The section on the ‘Teach- 
ing of Occupations,” however, leaves 
much to be desired. He still speaks of 
“the class in occupations,” which is 
usually offered for a term or a year in 
the 9th or 10th grade, and fails to men- 
tion later developments in curriculum re- 
vision. This is doubtless due to his at- 
tempt to survey and picture present 
practice rather than progressive tenden- 
cies. As a matter of fact, he fails to 
mention the report of the committee ap- 
pointed by the College Teachers of Gui- 
dance to draw up a curriculum for the 
guidance course in the senior high schools. 
The report of this committee 1s embodied 
in one of the references’ which Professor 


dance, by Allen, Stewart, and Schloer 
Co., New York. 
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Cunliffe mentions, but he has failed to 
emphasize its significance. 

This report recommends an extensive 
group guidance course, offered for two 
periods each week for three years, and 
taught by the same counselor to the same 
group of pupils for the entire course. It 
includes under ‘Common Problems” 60 
units aimed at achieving the very ob- 
jectives which Professor Cunliffe states 
so ably in Part One. These units of the 
group guidance course in the senior high 
school merely supplement the units of a 
similar extensive course in the junior high 
school. Many of the more progressive 
junior high schools of the country already 
have provided such an extensive, three- 
year course—paralleling the course in 
general science and taking the place of 
the usual intensive course in vocational 
civics of occupations. It would seem that 
such important developments as_ these 
should deserve mention in any summary 
of trends in vocational guidance. 

Under the section on “Counseling,” 
Professor Cunliffe shows the growth in 
the number of counselors employed in 
secondary schools, states the objectives of 
the counseling service in such schools, 
analyzes the steps in counseling with 
pupils, lists the usually accepted duties 
of counselors, and discusses the training 
of counselors. All of this is good, but 
he fails to mention two of the most 
significant trends in counseling in the 
secondary schools, trends that promise 
more substantial progress in the future 
than has been evident in recent years. 

The first of these trends was empha- 
sized in the reports of committees of the 
NVGA in 1930 and dealt with the or- 
ganization of guidance in secondary 
schools. Since that time the class coun- 


selor type of organization has spread very 
rapidly. Hartford, Connecticut, alone ap- 
pointed 30 class counselors last year, 
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Providence has 71, and many other cities 
are rapidly building up a guidance de- 
partment in each secondary school, rather 
than employing a single counselor, or one 
counselor for boys and one for girls. 
This type of organization provides more 
actual time for individual counseling and 
at the same time maintains the teacher 
status of the counselor by providing him 
with a teaching program in the guidance 
field, having him meet each class section 
of his grade twice each week for three 
years in the group guidance or Civics 
course. Moreover the counselor has the 
responsibility for the personnel records 
of his group, thus including in his duties 
(1) the keeping of personnel records and 
research, or the study of individual dif- 
ferences, (2) individual interviews with 
each child each term, and (3) regular 
group guidance instruction. 

The fact that both individual and 
group counseling are charged to the 
instructional budget greatly simplifies the 
financial problem of the principal or 
superintendent who wants to introduce 
guidance but cannot justify an addition 
to his budget for administration. Too 
frequently a counselor or dean is merely 
an additional administrative assistant to 
the principal, and his guidance functions 
soon become mere administrative adjust- 
ments. In fact any counselor soon be- 
comes an administrative assistant when 
his pupil load gets over 300 and his 
teaching load is cut to provide time for 
administrative work. Experience has con- 
clusively proved that guidance and ad- 
ministration simply do not mix—the 
administrative duties always crowd out 
the guidance duties. For these reasons 
the advent and development of the class 
counselor type of organization with a 
department of instruction in guidance, 
rather than an individual counselor-ad- 
ministrator, is one of the guidance trends 
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that is of the utmost importance. 

A second trend in counseling that was 
omitted is the increased use of objective 
measurements of educational achieve- 
ment in grades 9-12, especially in the so- 
called college preparatory subjects. Coun- 
selors agree that in professional fields at 
least it is impossible entirely to separate 
educational and vocational guidance, and 
the college subjects are the steps which 
lead to the professions. Until about 1930 
there were no adequate measurements of 
achievement in the upper secondary 
levels. Since that time the American 
Council on Education, with the aid of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has developed 
the Cooperative Test Service under the 
leadership of Ben D. Wood. The work 
in the Independent Schools has been de- 
veloped by the Educational Records Bu- 
reau under Mrs. Wood's direction. These 
tests have made possible the first real, ob- 
jective personnel records in grades 9-12, 
and have furnished individual records of 
growth which are invaluable tools for the 
counselor. Scientific guidance must have 
its roots in the study of individual dif- 
ferences. Otherwise the study of occupa- 
tions is a very incomplete picture in 
which the individual has no part. The 
last five years have provided remarkable 
growth in this field of effort. As a result, 
the group guidance course in the secon- 
dary schools is becoming a sociological 
and psychological laboratory in which 
children study themselves, and their in- 
terests, achievements, abilities, and atti- 
tudes. Occupational problems are very 
important, but certainly should not con- 
stitute more than a half or a third of the 
content of the course. 

The section on “Placement and Follow- 
up” is very well done with the exception 
that there is no mention of the excellent 
follow-up studies in Oakland, California, 
or of the Boston studies which include 
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five- and ten-year follow-up studies of 
high school classes, or of the Providence 
one-, three-, and five-year follow-up 
studies of all high school graduates since 
1926 contained in more than 100 sepa 
rate mimeographed studies. Doubtless 
such omissions are inevitable. In spite 
of them, the summary is interesting, valu- 
able, and well worth while. It deserves 
a place in the professional library of 
every counselor, principal, and super- 
intendent. 
RICHARD D. ALLEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Providence, Rhode Island 
THE NEGRO WORKER 

The Negro Wage Earner of New Jersey. 
By E. E. Hall. New Brunswick, N. J., Rut 
gers University, School of Education, 1935 
Pp. 115. 

Dr. Hall, in his study of the Negro 


wage earner of New Jersey, has made a 
very careful analysis of this problem and 
has suggested some solutions. 

The picture of the maladjustment of 
the Negro wage earner is developed 
through census statistics. The first half of 
the report consists of tables indicating 
the employment (or unemployment) of 
Negro workers. Dr. Hall’s presentation 
is thorough—much more so than several 
similar studies in recent years. However, 
since he is examining the widening scope 
of occupations open to Negroes, it would 
have been better if he had given a clearer 
picture of the extent to which the indices 
of maladjustment are gradually being re- 
duced, if he had included tables showing 
the changes in the occupational distribu- 
tion of Negroes within the manufactur- 
ing and mechanical industries. Such a 
picture would have shown those indus- 
tries which do employ Negroes ind the 
extent to which Negroes are actually mov- 
ing up to the skilled positions within 
those industries. 
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The second half of the treatise is con- 
cerned with remedial measures for the 
existing maladjustments. These remedial 
measures might have been stated more 
clearly if the writer had given an ac- 
curate picture of race differences in men- 
tal ability. The July 1934 issue of the 
Journal of Negro Education contains 
some definite contributions relative to 
native ability among races, with findings 
contrary to that in Dr. Hall's treatise. 

The treatment of the social implication 
of maladjustment and of the effects of 
social and economic maladjustment on 
school life is well done and interesting, 
especially so in the analysis of the cumu- 
lative effects on segregated schools. 

In his conclusions, Dr. Hall advances 
the thought that it is the part of educa- 
tion to explode the fallacies now preva- 
lent so as to effect such social reconstruc- 
tion as will permit the Negro full and 
free participation in the rights, privileges, 
and responsibilities of a democratic state. 
This recommendation is warranted, but it 
might be also suggested that a program 
should be announced for the elimination 
of the strong and steady pressure on prac- 
tically all school systems to maintain the 
Status quo. 

Directed as they are, the situation can- 
not be changed until the schools educate 
themselves and set out objectively to do 
away with the race prejudice which is now 
so prevalent in most of the school systems 
of the country. 

GEORGE R. ARTHUR 
YMCA 
Wabash Avenue Department, 
Chicago 
oe 
SCHOOL OVERVIEW 


The American School System. By Aubrey 
A. Douglass. New York, Farrar and Rine- 


hart, 1934. Pp. 491. $2.50. 
The task of orienting new students of 


education to the problems of the field, 
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giving them a broad outlook prior to the 
more intensive study of the different 
problems, has constituted a guidance task 
of the first magnitude. These courses 
have been intended also for the training 
of those who do not plan to engage in 
educational work but who desire a gen- 
eral understanding of this important di- 
vision of public service. 

The recent volume by Douglass on 
The American School System treats of 
the different aspects of the school system 
and, in addition, briefly interprets some 
of the more important issues in Ameri- 
can education. Certain chapters are of 
special interest to readers of Occupations. 
The chapter on “Training for Occupa- 
tion” canvasses briefly changes in indus- 
try, practices in vocational guidance and 
vocational training, and certain economic 
problems and issues. The author indi- 
cates that acquaintance with industry 
might be secured by means of classes in 
occupations, speakers from without the 
school, trips to industrial establishments, 
and working during out-of-school hours 
and vacations. A brief treatment is given 
to the definition of individual aptitude 
and interest through experiences in 
courses and by means of tests. The un- 
even development of guidance service in 
the schools is stressed. The author points 
out that “belief in vocational guidance 
persists undiminished,” but he expresses 
some personal doubt of the effects of 
the guidance service by stating that “‘well- 
defined guidance programs acquaint 
young people with the true state of af- 
fairs, but it is to be doubted whether 
they influence pupils greatly in the 
matter of vocational choice.” Guidance 
service other than vocational is not de- 
veloped in the book, apart from a brief 
statement indicating that guidance has 
extended to the general field of edu- 
cation. 
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The chapter on ‘Part-time and Adult 
Education”’ will also be of interest. Con- 
tinuation schools and adult education 
both bear a close relation to vocational 
education. 

The great variety of problems treated 
in this volume has made necessary a brief 
treatment of each problem. Students of 
vocational guidance and vocational edu- 
cation will not find new materials. The 
informed reader will wish that more 
space had been available for the author 
to provide a more adequate development 
of each problem or point of view. The 
author probably experienced the same 
feeling when preparing the manuscript. 
The more intensive treatment of such a 
great number of problems would not be 
possible in a single volume. In the 
present book, the total treatment will be 
helpful in giving beginning students an 
overview of the total educational pro- 
gram, and the lay reader will also secure 
a sane interpretation of conditions and 
trends in American education. 

GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
School of Education 
Stanford University 


NEGRO MIGRANTS 


Negro Intelligence and Selective Migration. 
By Otto Klineberg. Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social Sciences. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1935. 
Pp. 64. $1.25. 


From Columbia University comes an- 
other study of Negro intelligence. Care- 
fully applied statistical methods, variety 
in types of intelligence tests used, and a 
fairly large sampling of Negro popula- 
tion have produced a significant study of 
the hypothesis that there are funda- 
mental differences between whites and 
Negroes in their ability to solve the prob- 
lems presented by tests of intelligence. 

This study approaches the question 


from the standpoint of Negro migrant 
children from the South. The study 
compares migrants of one to seven years 
of residence in New York City with a 
control group of New York ¢ ity children 
who were born and schooled there. 
Three types of measurement are used: a 
group paper and pencil test, an individ- 
ual test, and several performance tests. 
Improvement in test results with length 
of residence is clear and definite—the re- 
sults indicating that the I. Q. remains 
constant only when there is relative con- 
stancy in the environment. The resulting 
test scores and I. Q.’s for the migrants 
are reminiscent of the results of Mandel 
Sherman of the University of Chicago in 
his work with (white) mountain chil- 
dren. Sherman found also that intel- 
ligence test scores were lower in those en- 
vironments which were farthest removed 
from urban influences. 

But Klineberg goes a step farther. 
Having found from his test results and 
grade placement of the New York con- 
trol group that “there is practically no 
retardation in the case of Negro girls 
who have had all their schooling in New 
York City,”” and having found test scores 
and I. Q.’s rising in proportion to the 
migrants’ length of residence in New 
York City, Klineberg makes this state- 
ment: ‘While we have no complete 
proof that an improvement in their (the 
Negroes’) background can bring them to 
the white level (which on the average 
they do not quite meet), we also have 
no right to conclude the opposite.” 
Klineberg’s attitude toward his findings 
is scientific and open-minded, not sub- 
jective and deductive as has been that of 
many other investigators. His conclusion 
is that length of residence in a favorable 
environment plays an important part in 
the intellectual level of Negro children, 
and that the present superiority of the 
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Northern Negro over the Southern 
Negro may be explained by more favor- 
able environment rather than by selective 
migration. 

One of the strong points, perhaps, in 
the process of gathering material for the 
study was the use of the children of mi- 
grants rather than the migrants them- 
selves. Aside from the fact that it 
would have been an impossible task to 
test them, such testings would have been 
less advantageous because the adult is less 
plastic than the child. Use of the chil- 
dren of migrants gives much greater 
chance for any possible variations in 
mental level, since it is well known that 
in the literature of the field of mental 
measurement there is no actual proof that 
children of superior parents will them- 
selves rate superior, or the converse. 
With such a group, and with the process 
of education in New York City going on 
within that group, test results should be 
significant. 

Klineberg has presented a straight- 
forward, scientific study which is worth 
the thoughtful reading of everyone. 

ERNESTINE OLDHAM 
Wendell Phillips High School 
Chicago 
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ABILITY PATTERNS 
Differential Occupational Ability Patterns. 
By Beatrice J. Dvorak. Minneapolis, Minn., 
University of Minnesota Employment Stabili- 
zation Research Institute. Vol. III, No. 8, 
Feb. 1935. Pp. 46. $1. 

Miss Dvorak here traces the develop- 
ment of the psychograph, profile or pat- 
tern, particularly as applied in vocational 
guidance. Data from eight ability tests 
upon men and women representatives of 
a number of occupations are given both 
in the usual statistical forms and in 


profiles, demonstrating, first, that indi- 
viduals from a given occupational group 


can be differentiated from the general 
population and also from other occupa. 
tional groups; second, that individuals 
differing in degrees of success on the job 
can be similarly differentiated to a con. 
siderable extent; and, third, that in some 
cases, at least, individuals may be sur. 
prisingly well classified as to their occu- 
pation by mere inspection of the profile: 
based upon such tests. The author calls 
attention to the limitations of the profile 
but at the same time emphasizes its valuc 
“as an exploratory device to indicat: 
which tests have the greatest diagnosti 
value,” and also as a useful device in the 
clinical approach to guidance which must 
be relied upon for some time to come. 

The study shows that the probable su: 
cess of an individual in an occupation is 
expressed by the degree to which his 
ability pattern or profile coincides with 
the profile of successful workers in the 
occupation. This parallels the general 
conclusion reached by the reviewer in his 
own field of interest. Both studies 
emphasize that the significant thing in 
guidance work is not the actual record of 
any individual but the comparison be- 
tween that individual and the average 
with respect to the relative strength or 
weakness of various traits. 

EDWARD K. STRONG, JR. 

Stanford University 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONS 
Union-Management Cooperation in the 
"Stretch Out.” By Richmond C. Nyman, 
in collaboration with Elliott Dunlap Smith. 
New Haven, Connecticut, Yale University 
Press, 1934. Pp. 210. $3. 

This is a sad story of a highly signifi- 
cant social experiment in industry which 
failed. It is the story of failure of ten 
years’ effort on the part of a leading 
textile company and the United Textile 
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Workers’ local union to work out a co- 
operative program to meet the difficulties 
which beset both management and em- 
ployes. 

The Naumkeag Steam Cotton Com- 
pany at Salem, operating the Pequot 
Mills, had won the confidence of its 
workers because it had for years main- 
tained good working conditions. Al- 
though the organization of the trade 
union after the World War was followed 
by two strikes, friendly relations were 
soon established between the union and 
the management. Presently the cotton 
textile industry headed into those adverse 
business conditions which preceded the 
Great Depression. The company, how- 
ever, continued to maintain its high labor 
standards. But by 1927 it found it neces- 
sary to reduce labor costs to meet com- 
petitive conditions in the industry. Where- 
upon the plan of union-management co- 
operation was established to provide for 
frequent contacts between union officials 
and management as a means of working 
out their common problems. 

Feeling at the close of 1928 that re- 
ductions in labor cost had become im- 
perative, the management proposed the 
introduction of the “‘stretch-out’’—name- 
ly, the assignment of more machines per 
worker. The workers refused. The union 
proposed a plan of “joint research’ to 
study how best the ‘‘stretch-out’’ may 
be established. A bi-partisan staff under 
the direction of a non-partisan technician 
was to investigate the proposed extensions 
and report the facts to a committee of 
union and mill officials as a basis for 
making changes. The technician found, 
however, that standardization in opera- 
tions was essential before intelligent fact- 
finding was possible. But here resistance 
was met on the part of both opera- 
tives and operating executives, a fe- 
sistance which caused delay while both 
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union and mill executives were urging 
haste in establishing the “stretch-out.” 
Compromise was the result on the basis 
of preliminary figures in the weaving 
shed. 

As the “joint research” progressed 
from department to department, and one 
“stretch-out” followed another, workers 
became increasingly dissatisfied with the 
larger tasks assigned to them. Demotions, 
discharges, and loss of seniority to other 
workers naturally sharpened discontent. 
Minor operating executives continued to 
offer resistance. The mill officials were 
disappointed in the early results of ‘‘joint 
research.”” It had taken two years and 
a considerable sum of money to install 
the major labor extensions but business 
conditions were growing worse in the in- 
dustry and the company still found itself 
in an adverse competitive condition. The 
management proposed a wage reduction. 
To soften the blow, “joint research,” 
against which antagonism of the workers 
had constantly grown, was abruptly dis- 
continued. 

Then came the current depression. The 
management felt it essential to propose 
a second wage reduction and additional 
labor extensions. The union officials 
sympathized with the difficulties con- 
fronting the management; but mean- 
while they had lost the confidence of the 
workers. To make the story short, the 
workers finally broke out in open rebel- 
lion against “‘joint research,” the com- 
pany, and even union leaders. An out- 
law strike occurred. And it was not until 
the cotton textile code was adopted under 
the NRA that the strike was settled. 

And as I write this note on September 
4th, another strike is in effect at the 
Pequot Mills! 

This book deserves painstaking study 
on the part of union and management 
officials, students of labor, and all inter- 
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ested in the problems of industrial re- 
lations. It raises questions which per- 
haps are beyond the competence of any 
one to answer with any degree of satis- 
faction. To be sure certain mistakes in 
the operation of the plan are obvious. 
There was not sufficient effort to acquaint 
the rank and file with the facts of “joint 
research,’’ with the conditions which the 
company was facing in a continuous and 
progressive depression. Even more serious 
was the assumption of responsibility on 
the part of the union for managerial 
functions in bringing about reductions in 
labor costs which were bound to affect 
adversely a considerable number of 
workers. Better statesmanship both on 
the part of management and union of- 
ficials might have been employed here. 
Finally, the approach to the whole prob- 
lem was exclusively on a purely logical 
level with hardly any attempt to get at 
the non-logical factors operating in an 
industrial community. I should like to 
see this study accompanied by another 
study, such as a group at the Harvard 
Business School are making under the 
direction of Elton Mayo into the behavior 
of workers in relation to management in 
the Western Electric Company. A pre- 
liminary report by Reothlisberger and 
Dixon already shows how important are 
the non-logical factors and the social or- 
ganization of the workers themselves as 
a determining influence in human re- 
lations in industry. 
B. M. SELEKMAN 

Associated Jewish Philanthropies 


Boston 


MEASUREMENT VIA PERFORMANCE 


A Performance Ability Scale. Examination 
Manual. By E. L. Cornell and W. W. Coxe. 
Yonkers, N. Y., World Book Company, 
1934. Pp. 88. $1.50. 

Most intelligence tests make use of 
words in order to get at the intelligence 
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of the subject. To be sure, verbal abilit; 
is important in our present civilization 
The work in our schools is predominant); 
verbal—too much so, according to some | 
educators. The individual who delights 
in “doing” things rather than “talking 
about’’ them is generally underestimated 
as to real capacity by our school examina- 
tions and by our usual verbal intelligence 
tests. Performance tests for the measure. 
ment of intelligence have developed 
slowly alongside of the more universally 
used verbal tests. There are only a few 
useful performance scales at present, and 
so the addition of another is welcome. 

The Cornell-Coxe Performance Ability 
Scale consists of seven tests, most of them 
already well-known. They are “well-sea- 
soned’’ tests—good indicators of intelli- 
gence. What the authors have done is to 
make certain modifications, standardize 
the directions for giving the tests, com- 
bine them into a scale, and provide suit- 
able norms. All of this work seems to 
have been very carefully done, and the 
result is a scale which will no doubt prove 
a reliable and valid measure of intelli- 
gence. It is to be noted that the scale 
is not a non-language scale, because the 
directions for giving it contain quite 
lengthy verbal directions. Its use in cases 
of non-English speaking children is not 
indicated. 

Whenever a vocational or psychologi- 
cal counselor is asked to give advice 
about a child who is not getting on well 
in his school work, he should be sure to 
obtain a measure of the child's intelli- 
gence by means of a performance scale. 
A low rating on the Binet does not neces- 
sarily mean poor intelligence in all its 
aspects. The present performance scale 
should prove a useful addition to the 
equipment of the psychological clinic. 

R. PINTNER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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They Write For Us 


WALTER V. BINGHAM (“Engineering Apti- 
tudes” and “The MacQuarrie Test’) is per- 
haps best known in guidance circles as joint 
author of the books on How to Interview 
and Procedures in Employment Psychology. 
Director of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion and editor of the Personnel Journal 
since 1924, he has also during the past five 
years taught psychology to the engineering 
students at Stevens Institute of Technology, 
and at the moment finds time in addition 
to serve as personnel consultant to the Works 
Progress Administration in Washington and 
as adviser to the examining division of the 
Municipal Civil Service Commission in New 
York. He spent last summer on a wild 
forested island off the coast of Maine and, 
when not chopping wood or rowing a dory 
to the mainland in quest of mail, was polish- 
ing the manuscript of the forthcoming book 
on Aptitudes and Aptitude Tests from which 
the articles here published are excerpts. 


RAYMOND G. FULLER (“Trail-marks of 
Guidance”) is an Assistant to the Director 
of NOC. He was formerly engaged in 
social research, conducting studies in child 
welfare and mental hygiene for state com- 
missions. He is author of Child Labor and 
the Constitution and other books, and has 
contributed to Good Housekeeping, Review 
of Reviews, New Republic, Survey, Psychi- 
atric Quarterly, Encyclopedia of the Social 


Sciences, etc. 


LOUIS FAUGERES BISHOP, JR., M.D. 
(“Hobby Guidance for Children”) is a cardi- 
ologist—a profession in which he has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of his father, a living 
pioneer in this field. He believes in the same 
hopeful attitude toward heart disease as pre- 
vails today toward tuberculosis. Dr. Bishop 
was trained in the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University and in the Columbia Uni- 
versity College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
He is Associate Visiting Physician to Belle- 
vue Hospital, New York City, Cardiologist 
to the John T. Mather Memorial Hospital, 
Port Jefferson, N. Y., a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can College of Physicians, and an active or 
honorary member of numerous other profes- 
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sional associations. As a member of the 
Rotary Club of New York he is particularly 
interested in its boys’ work and is Health 
Director of its Camp Cheerful. He hor 
or co-author of many books and articles on 
medical subjects, and for several years edited 
the Transactions of the American Therapeutic 
Society. He translated from French into 
English Geraudel’s Mechanism of the Heart 
and its Anomalies. 
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MARIE A. PLESS (“The Plight of the Hard 
of Hearing’) is Medical Social Worker for 
the New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, and a teacher of lip reading in the Public 
Evening Schools of New York City. Miss 
Pless is in charge of the League's clinic for 
the treatment and study of diseases of the 
ear. As a registered nurse, Miss Pless has 
been in charge of baby health stations for 
the Department of Health of New York City, 
and organized the clinic and social service de- 
partment of the Stamford (Conn.) Hospital 


MARY H. S. HAYES (“Guidance and the 
NYA”) is on the National Youth Adminis 
tration staff as Director of Guidance and 
Placement. She came to this task with un- 
usual qualifications of training and experi- 
ence. For a number of years she has been 
director of the Vocational Service for Juniors 
—a private philanthropic agency which 
began the work of vocational guidance, high 
school scholarships, and junior placement in 
New York City—and she was loaned by that 
organization to the NYA. Before taking the 
New York position, Dr. Hayes had been a 
member of the Scott Company, a firm of 
consultants on industrial problems of person- 
nel and labor relations. She has served as 
psychologist for the Laboratory of Social 
Hygiene, of Bedford Hills, N. Y., and for 
the Chicago Juvenile Court, and also was 
special agent for the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
in a survey of vocational guidance and junior 
placement in 12 cities. A member of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
Dr. Hayes was president of that organization 
in 1928. She was a member of the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, Section on Vocational Guidance and 
Child Labor, and chairman of the sub-com- 
mittee on placement and occupational studies. 
At the present time, she is a member of the 
New York State Advisory Committee on Em- 
ployment, serving as chairman of the sub- 
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committee on junior employment. She also 
is a member of the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee on Employment. 


CLARA MENGER (“Lest We Forget 
Brains’) is Guidance Assistant in the Muni- 
cipal Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic of 
St. Louis. Dr. Menger taught social science 
in Missouri schools, and served for a time 
as vocational counselor in the Andrews In- 
stitute for Girls at Willoughby, Ohio. She 
was Assistant Research Director of the Char- 
acter Research Institute, Washington Univer- 
sity, and participated in the field work of 
the NVGA Study of Store Occupations. 
Several monographs and articles have ap- 
peared under her name. 


MAZIE EARLE WAGNER (‘College Credit 
in Advance’) is Research Associate, Study 
of the Superior Student, University of Buf- 
falo. Dr. Wagner has been statistician for 
the Vocational Service for Juniors, New 
York City, Boys Club Study Fellow at New 
York University, and has taught psychology 
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at the University of Buffalo and sociology 
at the University of Chicago. She has to her 
credit a long list of articles and monographs 
in professional publications. 


H. C. MILLS (“College Credit in Ad. 
vance’) is Assistant Professor of Education 
at the University of Rochester, having te. 
cently left a position with the same title at 
the University of Buffalo. He had formerly 
taught at Acadia University. He has con. 
tributed numerous articles to educational 
journals, particularly on such subjects as 
school and college articulation and the study 
habits of high school pupils. Some of his 
research reports have appeared in the series 
of University of Buffalo Studies. 


ELEANOR SHEPHERD THOMPSON (“Op- 
portunities in Art Vocations”) is Art Di- 
rector of the Normal School of Toronto, 
Canada. She received her Ph. D. degree for 
work in Fine Arts and Education from Co- 
lumbia University this summer. Dr. Thomp- 
son has been for years a regular exhibitor of 
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prints, textiles, and crafts at exhibitions. The 
acceptance of a picture by Dr. Thompson 
last March in the Ontario Society of Artists’ 
63rd annual exhibition carried with it in- 
formal recognition by the Canadian govern- 
ment. She has written many magazine and 
newspaper articles dealing with the practical 
aspects of art and art education and has two 
books in preparation on this subject. Mrs. 
Thompson's work has been diverse—teach- 
ing, writing, and creative work, including 
ractical experience in interior decoration 
and textile designing—but she has in ad- 
dition shunned the proverbial rut through 
extensive traveling, in northern Africa as 
well as on this continent and in Europe. 


CLARENCE W. FAILOR (‘‘Enlisting Teacher 
Interest in Guidance’) is Boys’ Advisor at 
Proviso Township High School, which is in 
suburban Chicago, and he was critic and 
demonstration teacher in guidance during the 
past summer in Bucknell University’s Sum- 
mer Demonstration Schools. During 1933 
and 1934 he was Lydia C. Roberts Fellow 
at Teachers College, Columbia, where he 
completed most of the —— for the 
Ph.D, degree, was president of the T.C. 
Branch of the NVGA, assisted with A Study 
of One Hundred Clients of the Adjustment 
Service, and was associated with the New 
York State Commission for the Study of 
Penal Education for Youth. He has had 
seven years of experience as teacher and 
administrator in Iowa schools as well as ex- 
perience in such jobs as sheet metal worker, 
shipping clerk, printer, farm hand, photo- 
gtaph finisher, grocery clerk, and newspaper 
correspondent. 

oe 


CHRISTMAS HINT 
A subscription to Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine would make an 
excellent Christmas gift from one counselor 


to another. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 

In accordance with the vote of the trus- 
tees of the National Vocational Guidance As- 
sociation at the annual convention last Febru- 
ary, annual membership dues of the NVGA 
(for members at large) are $3.50 a year. 
The membership includes a subscription to 
Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine. 
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New 
McGRAW-HILL 
Books 


McK own’s 
Character Education 


BOOK that stresses practice rather than 


theory, designed to be of assistance to the 
school administrator, secular or religious teacher, 
interested in the 


or other individual 


of character in 


parent, 
development 
Thoroughly discusses materials, methods, and 


$3.00 


young people. 


opportunities, and their application 


McKown's 


Home Room 


Guidance 
ESIGNED to assist administrators, home room 
teachers, guidance officers, activity direc- 
tors and student committees in developing a 
worthy, justifiable, and beneficial home room 
organization and program of activities. Thir- 
teen chapters are devoted to philosophy, pur 


poses, and principles of organization; eleven to 


actual program materia! and activities $3.00 


Pendry and Hartshorne’s 
Organizations 
for Youth 


time and character building pro- 


cedures. Covers the history, scope, organi 
zation, methods, and underlying philosophy of 
forty leisure time agencies and procedures which 


as a conscious 


$2.7 


have character building either 
goal or as a presumed by-product 


Write for further information 
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H’* HAS rheumatism, and we cure it by pulling a tooth. He 
suffers from abnormal fears, and we discover the cause in 
some unfortunate experience of childhood. He finds himself dis- 
liking his job; he considers sacrificing his experience to get a fresh 
start in some other occupation, when the real cause of the trouble 
may be merely that he dislikes his boss, or his associates, or the 
community in which he lives. People like and dislike their jobs 
for the most peculiar reasons. Persons whose parents were hap- 
pily married have been found to like their jobs more frequently 
than those whose parents suffered marital difficulties. Religious 
people like their work better than the irreligious. It is one pur- 
pose of this book to discuss the obscure and the obvious, the 
curious and the commonplace reasons why people like and dislike 
their work. 


Published for the 
National Occupational Conference 
by 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street 
New York City 
303 pages $3.50 
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| NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE | 
| PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 


The National Occupational Conference is interested in all aspects of occupa 
tional adjustment, and in cooperative efforts to study this problem. It seeks to en 
courage research in fields where adequate information is not available at present. It 
publishes the results of such research, and other information about occupational prob 
lems, in books, pamphlets, and in Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 
and maintains at headquarters an index of published information on all! occupations 

The Conference also provides, for educational institutions, libraries, and other 
interested organizations, a consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occupational adjustment. No 
charge is made for any assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, a staff 
officer of the Conference will visit local institutions for consultation regarding the 
organization of work designed to contribute to the better occupational adjustment 
of more than one person. The Conference will contribute the services of staff 
officers for such trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the necessary ex- | 
penses. The work of the Conference does not include counseling with individuals | 
regarding their personal occupational problems. 

The National Occupational Conference is administered through the American | 
Association for Adult Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


OCCUPATIONS 


The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, is the official organ of the National 
' Vocational Guidance Association and the medium for disseminating guidance and occu- 
pational information resulting from the work of the National Occupational Conference. 
It is published nine times a year, from October through June. 

The subject matter is designed to appeal to persons interested in all phases of 
guidance, in the school, industry, business, social agencies, and service clubs. Through 
articles by authoritative writers, through reviews of new literature, and through 
reports on research and on events and developments, all the latest information on the 


occupational adjustment of youth and of the adult is interestingly presented. 
) 

Fren C. Smita, Eprror 
OCCUPATIONS, tHe Vocationa, GUIDANCE MAGAZINE 
25 Lawrence Hatt, Harvarp UNIVERSITY | 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS | 
[1 Please enter my subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, at $3.50 a year 

0 I wish to become a member of the National Vocational Guidance Association at $3.50 a year, 
. which includes a year's subscription to Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
") Please inform me as to the nearest Local Vocational Guidance Branch Association 
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Rutgers University 
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President. SIMON Ross 
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New York City 
President. LYNN A. EMERSON 
Secretary. VIRGINIA TUXILL 
342 East 58th Street 
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President. R. S. PROCTOR 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. P. RICHMAN 
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President. WILLIAM L. Moore 
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President. MARGARET MACDONALD 
Secretary. Mrs. RUTH VAN TINE 
Olney High School, Philadelphia 
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President. CAROLINE E. HAVERLY 
Secretary. EDMUND QUINN 
Roger Williams Junior High School, 
Providence 
Rochester, New York 
President. MARINETTE THURSTON 
Secretary. JoYCE E. SHARER 


Charlotte High School 
St. Louis 

President. M. NAMON WHITEHEAD 
Secretary. ALice E. May 

Ralston Purina, 835 S. 8th Street 

Seattle, Washington 

President. JOHN L. KING 
Secretary. FRANCES FULLER 

John Marshall Junior High School 


Southern California 
President. |}. Gustav WHuiIte 
Secretary-Treasurer. HARRIET RIETVELD 
941 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


Teachers College 
President. Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK 
Secretary. Mrs. HELEN KITZINGER 

400 W. 119th Street, New York City 


Columbia University 


Virginia 
President. W.C. IKENBERRY 
Secretary-Treasurer. W. WALKER 
358 Wood Ave., S. W., Roanoke 


Washineton, D. 
President. CHESTER W. HOLMES 
Secretary. Mary S. Burruss 
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President. T. Marcus KILEY 
Secretary. Mrs. Dorotuy K. Bemis 
Central High School, Springfield 


Western Pennsylvania 


President. W. P. ALLEN 
Secretary-Treasurer. M. GuNN 
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President. F. Patrerson 
Secretary. MARGARET MCMAHON 
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President. J. R. MACNBAI 
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CHAIRMEN 


Committees 


Branch Associations: Marte A. MCNAMara, 
Commercial High School, New Haven, Conn. 


Commercial Exhibits: Roy N. ANDERSON, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
City 


Community Aspects of Guidance: FRANCES CUM- 
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4 C. Reavis, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
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Organization and Policy: FRANK C. ROSECRANCE, 
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